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The case of the champion home-wrecker 


M, 7 (“t” for termite) with his timber-gnaw- stops them coming and going. And your house stays 


ing habits will damage American hoines to the tune of termiteproof for years 


millions and millions of dollars this year. Helping today’s pest control 

But now, dieldrin, Shell Chemical’s tough insecticide, operator make headway in the 
wins the battle against subterranean termites by barring age-old war against termites is 
them from the ground around vour house In order to sur- only one of the many ways Shell 
vive, these stubborn wood destrovers must shuttle back Chemical helps guard our way 


and forth between the soil and their timber diet. Dieldrin of life. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
NEW YORK 
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STORES THINK THE WORST IS OVER. They have found out that con- 








sumers can be tempted with good buys and see signs of rising sales for second half. 13 
U. S. GIRDS FOR COLD WAR ON ECONOMIC FRONT. Now less worried 

by military and political tensions, Washington reshapes foreign economic policy.. 14 
IN MEXICO YOU CAN PAINT YOUR TAX RETURN. Income tax bureau 
south of the border now houses a fine art collection, t00..........eeeeeee cence 16 
GM LINES UP ITS NEW TOP MEN: Chmn. Frederic Donner as chief executive, 

Pres. John Gordon as operating chief... ........ sce c cece cece eee ereeeeees 18 
STRIKES AND STRATEGY “IN DETROIT. Key to sporadic auto strikes may 

be maneuvering by Reuther for “decisive timing” of a big blow...............- 19 
HOW FAST WILL THE BUSINESS COMEBACK BE? The answer depends 

on your point of view. Most likely: steady recovery, but no boom—yet.......... 20 
COURT TO ACT IN BRUCE BATTLE on legality of free 10,000 shares in a 

GE ae I CORE FINCA. ni vec arden canes s covccvescedassvascinesoos 24 
IN BUSINESS. News about new fluorine rocket fuel, Alpert’s move for commuter 
subsidy in New York area, Western truck tie-up, state-by-state incomes.......... 26 
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Sinclair Makes Itself Over. Oil company steps up crude production in reversal of 
founder’s policy, builds up new and younger leadership (cover)..............+: 43 
In Management. News about fight for control of Siegert & Sons, Northrop’s “state- 
of-the-company” TV show, new entry in rent-a-car field...........000eeeeeeee 48 
In Marketing. News about food chains’ battle, Montgomery Ward’s expansion, 
Babbitt’s “Free Subway Ride” promotion, Carrier’s marketing policy...........- 63 
After a Pause, More Advertising. Survey shows ad managers expect to resume the 
postwar rise in their budgets that was interrupted by the recession............- 64 
The Marketing Pattern. Antitrust: How Good?..... 22.6... cece een eee eeees 66 
In the Markets. News about stock market buildup, gain in equity financing, govern- 
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Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,103 1,561 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 149,866 107,941 
Engineering cons*. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $58,517 $92,847 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 12,023 12,319 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..............000000- 4,751 6,789 6,536 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,600 1,252 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 289,054 289,506 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and L.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 82 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 53 
Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 90 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 22 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 420.7 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt73.2 91.5 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) tt75.4 84.4 
Uae Gee GUND ID I UN nics o cade vecacdcbevbeccdicedcrestcs 17.5¢ 17.9¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) tt76.4 181.5 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $20.27 $51.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)........ cee ewww ences 14.045¢ 28.315¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.13 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, !b.)........... **30.56¢ 33.48¢ 
Wey SN GI, EDs 0 60:0. 06560460 bns06b560bbedbnees bas cbédecease $1.51 $2.22 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10) 44.56 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 4.86% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4% 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +t45,820 54,482 56,440 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 86,973 93,825 94,756 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks tt9,299 32,217 29,651 29,932 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks tt49,879 25,303 32,066 33,297 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 25,211 26,328 26,665 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK — 2 Month 


New Orders for machinery, except electrical (seasonally adjusted) N.A. 165 163 
Construction & mining machinery N.A. 159 165 
Engines & turbines N.A. 148 93 
Pumps & compressors N.A. 176 165 
Metalworking machinery N.A. 158 79 
Other industrial machinery N.A. 139 159 
Office equipment N.A. 147 158 

New contracts for industrial building N.A. 151 +79 89 


* Preliminary, week ended August 23, 1958, + Estimate. & Date for ‘Latest Week’ om each series on request. 
¢ Revised. *Ten designated markets, middling }§ in. N. A. Not available. 


THE PICTURES—Cover—Grant Compton; 13—Martin Harris; 16, 17—Georges-Yves Massart; 18—W.W.; 42—Grant Compton; 43—Sinclair Oi! 
Co.; 59—Grant Compton; 74—Grant Compton; 75—(It.) Grant Compton, (rt.) Feeley Advertising Agency. 
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A washing machine that uses 
sand instead of soap 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


Problem: A torrent of sand and water 
—15,000 gallons every minute-—circu- 
lates in and out of that cone-shaped 
tank. It's a huge washing machine in a 
coal mine that makes sure users get all 
coal, no unburnable rocks in their fur- 
naces. As coal swirls through this thick 
mixture of sand and water, rock and 
shale sink to the bottom, are drained 
out. The coal, being lighter, is skimmed 
off the top. 

But how to pipe the sandy mixture 
in at different levels was a problem. It 





would wear holes through metal pipe 
in no time. 

What was done: Company engineers 
remembered that a rubber hose devel- 
oped by B.F.Goodrich had given un- 
usually good service handling rough 
materials in another installation. This 
hose is made with a special lining of 
the toughest wear-resisting rubber 
known. The rubber is so rugged that 
on many jobs it outlasts the hardest 
steel 10 to 1. 


Savings: Some 42 lengths of B.F. 





B.E ts oodr ich industrial rubber products 





Goodrich rubber hose were installed. 
You see several sizes of it in the picture, 
delivering sand and water to the tank. 
The coal company’s chief engineer 
expects this hose to last six or seven 
years — many times longer than pipe. 


Where to buy: Your B.F.Goodrich dis- 
tributor has the exact specifications for 
the B. F.Goodrich hose described here. 
And as a factory-trained specialist in 
rubber products, he cam answer your 
questions about a// the rubber prod- 
ucts B. F.Goodrich makes for industry. 
B.F.Goodrich Industrial Products Com- 
pany, Department M-419, Akron 18, Ohio, 


For the record: 


Raymond C. Daly tells his safe story 


PRESIDENT OF THE FULLER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Mr. Daly says: 
“My record safe is vital to the health of my business. It keeps my 
specifications, contracts, blueprints and other important papers 
completely protected against loss or damage.” 

Successful businessmen everywhere insist on Mosler Record Safes. 
1) Mosler Record Safes are absolutely fire-resistant; they're Under- 
writers’ Laboratories approved. 2) Mosler Record Safes are func- 
tional, adapt easily to 40 different interior arrangements. 3) Mosler 
Record Safes are modern. They blend handsomely with office decor 
while they keep your records within arm’s reach. 

For further information call your local Mosler dealer, or write: 
Dept.BW-858A Mosler Safe Co., 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


THE MOSLER SAFE CoO. 


World's Largest Builder of 
Safes and Bank Vault 


RECORD SAFES FROM $200 
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New Approach 


Dear Sir: 

In [BW—Aug.2’58,p38] there is 
an article entitled The Big Builders 
Are Back in Business, in which this 
company is mentioned. 

Among the innovations in the 

development of this third Levittown 
is the commingling of different 
houses, differently designed and 
differently priced, throughout the 
community. This has never been 
done before in any sizable develop- 
ment, and we felt it was a neces- 
sary step to prevent or at least 
greatly minimize the monotony 
that has been so apparent in all 
volume housing, including our 
own. . 
Before actually putting on paper 
this proposal, we took up the plan 
with the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration in Washington. . . . In 
addition . . . we took it up with 
several of our more prominent 
mortgagees. . . . In all instances the 
plan was greeted with enthusi- 
eee 

I am at a complete loss, there- 
fore, to understand the phrase used 
in your magazine about this innova- 
tion of ours. I quote: “In contrast 
(Oo previous practice, he will mix 
in homes of varying price—an ex- 
periment that bankers question.” 
... If there were bankers or others 
who disagreed so strongly as to 
justify the printing of the state- 
ment in your magazine, I think 
they should be named. In our es- 
timation—and we are considered 
something of an authority in this 
field—what we have done repre- 
sents the single, most important 
step forward in volume housing. 
We believe it will remove the curse 
of standardization that has been 
so frequently remarked by some 
of our better and less opinionated 
planners whose criticism has been 
justified. For you to have made 
such a statement is to lend an im- 
pression ,. . that what we have done 
could conceivably be poor eco- 
nomic planning. 

WiLiiaM J. Levitt 
PRESIDENT 
LEVITT AND SONS 
LEVITTOWN, N. J. 


¢ Bankers interviewed by BUSI- 
NESS WEEK, including Mr. 
Levitt’s, gencrally expressed ad- 
miration for his experiment and 
wished him success, but doubted 
whether the value of a higher- 
priced house could help but be- 
come depressed by an adjacent 
lower-priced one. 








NEW GONDOLAS to handle North Dakota’s 
lignite, now moving an ever greater volume. These 
are 70-ton, hopper type. 


NEW FLAT CARS with bulkheads—suitable for 
lumber, wallboard and plasterboard. 20 new cars 
of this type in 1958. 


NEW PLUG-DOOR BOX CARS have a king- 
size opening that makes mechanical loading a 
breeze. 250 40-ft. cars are new in 1958. 


— 


NEW MILL-TYPE GONDOLAS of 70-ton ca- 
pacity. These superb new cars will carry fabricated 
steel, vehicles, poles and other commodities. 
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NEW AIRSLIDE HOPPER CARS simplify load- 
ing, shipping and unloading of flour, sugar and other 
dry food products. 


NEW BOX CARS with double doors to permit 
easy loading of products of great lineal dimenkion. 
250 of these in 1958. 


NEW LOOK in Freight Cars 
on Great Northern 


More and more special duty cars perform specialized 


shipping chores for our customers. 





NEW COVERED HOPPER CARS in two sizes: 
1,850 cubic foot capacity for cement; 2,900 cubic 
foot capacity for soybeans, barley, malt. 


For further information on specialized rail freight serv- 
ice, write or call W. E. Nicholson, General Freight Traf- 
fic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 








NEW LOOK FROM 
PASSENGER CARS 
ON GREAT NORTHERN’S 


incomparable 
EMPIRE BUILDER 











See the Mississippi Palisades, the northern Rockies, the 
spectacular Cascades from Great Dome seats aboard this 
superb streamlined train. Daily between Chicago and 


Seattle-Portland via St. Paul, Minneapolis and Spokane. 


For information: P. G. Holmes, Passenger Traffic Man- 


ager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 











Low telephone earnings do not mean low rates 


Good telephone earnings do not mean high rates 


Many vears ago the Bell System 





pledged itself to provide the best 





possible service at the lowest possi- 





ble price. 


We meant it then and we mean 





it now. 


Todav, more than ever, it is evi- 
dent that the best service at the low- 
est cost in the long run depends on 


good earnings. 


To a considerable extent the pub- 
lic, and we are afraid many who 
should know better, have come to 
think that low earnings mean low 
rates and good earnings mean high 


rates. 


Yet few people have the idea that 





The best service 
at the lowest cost 
in the long run 


depends on good earnings 








‘ 


Or the lowest earning meat packer 





makes the best and cheapest hams. 





Or that the lowest earning company 





in any line makes the best and 





the lowest earning soap company 


cheapest products and renders the 





makes the best and. cheapest soap. 


best service. 





BELL TELEPHONE 


It doesn’t apply to the telephone 
company either. 


There are many ways in which 
telephone users benefit in both the 
cost and quality of service through 
good earnings for the telephone 


company. 
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Lowering Gardner-Denver rock drills, on truck-mounted jumbo, to site of Glen Canyon Dam access tunnel. 


Huge new dam to open “Nation’s Treasure Chest” 


In the remote upper basin of the 
Col-; .do River lies the greatest con- 
<uirvation of mineral wealth to be 
found in any area of similar size 
anywhere. To date, 214 valuable 
minerals-—-many of them strategic 
—have been discovered there. Some 
are rare hydrocarbons, found no- 
where else in the world. 

This rich treasure chest will be 


=) 
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opened to development when water 
and power are provided by the huge 
Glen Canyon Dam. During the next 
seven years, its concrete monolith 
will rise 700 feet from bedrock. Glen 
Canyon will be the world’s third 
highest dam and will create a lake 
of 246 square miles, one of the world’s 
largest man-made bodies of water. 

Today, preliminary work at the 


ENGINEERING FORESIGHT—PROVED ON THE JOB 
IN GENERAL INDUSTRY, CONSTRUCTION, PETROLEUM AND MINING 


GARDNER - DENWER 





dam site is being speeded by 
Gardner-Denver equipment—in- 
cluding Gardner-Denver mobile 
**Air Trac’’® drills, jumbo drill car- 
riages and portable air compressors. 
It’s another example of the way 
Gardner-Denver equipment, famous 
in many fields, is helping to change 
the face of the earth. Gardner- 
Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 
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Metals seem to be picking up seasonally—though their acceleration isn’t 
anything that threatens to strain capacity. 


Such stirrings are to be seen in steel, copper, aluminum. 


This is, of course, the time of year when demand for metals should 
be rising. Vacations in metalworking are over; with autumn in the air, it 
would be an unhappy sign indeed if things didn’t turn livelier. 


Copper’s best news was that Kennecott was going to a 6-day week—the 
company’s second step-up in operations in less than a month. 


This cheer, however, doesn’t envelop the whole industry. There still 
is plenty of the red metal above ground, but supplies are unevenly distrib- 
uted. Kennecott held its quotations below the market in the price flurry a 
few weeks back and pretty well sold out; other producers followed the rise 
and had no luck at reducing their inventories. 


Prices for copper are likely to remain skittery as long as refiners hold 
ample and unevenly distributed stocks. 


Uncle Sam has the key now. If he comes to the rescue and buys for 
the stockpile as metal state congressmen are urging (page 80), the price 
likely will go up to the 2742¢-a-lb. mark that has been the recent goal. 


If not, uncertainty and instability are likely, at least short-run. 
—— 


Aluminum seems to have turned the corner after several months of 
declining operations. Kaiser announces the activation of another potline, 
the second in recent weeks. 


Industrywide output in July got down to a daily average of 3,833 tons, 
probably not more than 70% of present capacity. By contrast, the daily 
average for the record month (July, 1956) was 4,891 tons. 


Steel operations have improved, slowly but surely, in every week since 
the July 4 holiday. The indicated rate for this week is 63.6% of capacity, 
not far below June’s recovery high of 64.9%, when some of the activity 
traced to buying to beat the expected price increase. 


As things stand, it seems altogether probable that the second week of 
September will exceed the June high. In fact, Iron Age predicts this week 
that early October will see operations well above 70%. 


Rising operations in steel are the more remarkable because little help 
has been coming from the auto industry. 


With a major strike still a possibility and wildcat walkouts common- 
place (page 19), Detroit is holding its buying pretty much hand-to-mouth. 
Once a labor contract is signed, steelmen expect a rush of auto orders. 


Worries over inflation and uncertainty over the Federal Reserve’s 
credit policy continue to make things tough for borrowers. 


Even fairly high coupon rates are no assurance that a bond issue will 
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be successful: A high-grade public utility flotation last week, offering in- 
vestors a 442% return, was a flop (though one affording only a slightly higher 
4.55% yield this week sold out in a twinkling). 


And the rates on short-term money continue to rise. The Treasury’s 
latest bill issue, reflecting this, cost more than 2%. 


Some corporations, taking advantage of relatively high stock prices 
and investors’ favorable disposition, are selling common shares to meet 
capital needs. Canada Dry offered stockholders subscription rights to more 
than $6-million worth of stock this week, and Thiokol announced plans to 
sell 113,500 shares by the same route in the near future. 


Look for the convertible debenture to gain new popularity if present 
market conditions prevail for long. It’s tailored for this spot. 


¢ It offers the borrowers the same tax advantage as bonds. 


¢ It gives the buyer a debt lien on earnings and assets but also affords 
an inflation hedge via conversion into stock. 


¢ It lets the issuer anticipate higher stock prices in the future while 
avoiding dilution of the outstanding common now. 


Public works may suffer from the high cost of floating long-term bonds. 
They’ve been the backbone of the construction industry for months, but 
many local governments are required to get par for their issues while they 
are restricted as to how high an interest rate they can pay. 


And even tax exemption is attractive only at a price today. 


You saw examples this week: New York City went to market and had 
to pay virtually 3% % while Detroit’s cost on long-term bonds topped 3.7%. 


Homebuilding showed a thumping gain as well as construction generally 
in the F. W. Dodge Co. listing of contract awards for July. 


The total value of work let ran $3.6-billion, 24% ahead of a year ago. 
For residential, contracts topped $14-billion, up 21%. 


Here’s confirmation of reports you’ve been hearing that furniture 
volume had picked up even before homebuilding gathered much steam: 
Both new orders and shipments in July had better-than-seasonal gains over 
June, according to Seidman & Seidman, accountants who compile figures 
on the industry. But this merely narrowed the gap in comparison with a 
year ago; orders were 3% behind while shipments were off 9%. 


The little man—he’s the fellow, you know, who is said to be the main- 
spring in this year’s recovery in stock prices—may not be so worried about 
inflation as he is painted. 


He bought more U.S. “baby bonds” than he cashed during July. Sales 
of $418-million just a bit better than covered the cash-ins. Most of the time 
since mid-1956, you’ll recall, it’s been the other way around. 
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H ERITAGE heralds a new era in design and comfort 
with 


ORETHANE FOAMS 


based on NACCONATES”! 







F :mous for design originality and sound crafts- 
manship Heritage Furniture, Inc., High 
Point, N.C. introduces a full line of furniture 
featuring the gentle resilience of urethane foam! 


Good news for furniture buyers! But it may contain the 
germ of a profitable idea for you, too 


Urethanes have almost limitless application not only as 
comfort cushioning but as padding for impact absorption 
and vibration isolation, as thermal and acoustical 
insulation and in filling cavities for structural rigidity. 


They can be flexible or rigid, made in a wide range of 
densities and resilience with exceptional mechanical and 
dielectric properties. Versatility in fabrication permits 
profitable innovations in design and production. 


If you would like to learn more about urethanes, write 
on your company letterhead briefly outlining your in- 
terest. As makers of NACCONATE Diisocyanates, 
essential urethane components, we will gladly work with 
manufacturers to develop new applications. 


Photo courtesy Heritage Furniture, Inc., High Point, N. C 
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La Concha opens this fall. That unique roof will shelter its oceanside night club. Phot 





ograph by Tom Hollyman, 


Why U.S. enterprise is building seven new hotels in Puerto Rico 


Our photograph shows La Concha, 


one of the seven new hotels now yo- 
ing up in Puerto Rico, 

Each of these hotels is a clear votre 
of confidence in Puerto Rico's eco- 
nomic future. logether they add up 


to a long-term investment of nearly 


i 


twenty-five million dollars. 
Still more hotels are in the planning 


stage. They will be needed. Within 


five years, travel to Puerto Rico has 
doubled. It is still increasing by leaps 
and bounds. Nearly half a million 
people visited this Caribbean para- 
dise in the last twelve months. 

Some came for pleasure. Some for 
business. Already in 1958, fifty-four 
U.S. manufacturers have decided to 
open new plants in Puerto Rico. Why 
not fly down for a reconnaissance? 


— 
Looking for a plant site P 


Tell us what your product is. We can 
then explain how Puerto Rico’s re- 
markable ten-year tax holiday, and 
many other advantages, can increase 
your profits. Wr e Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, Dept. BW-83, 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Retailers feel consumers are in a buying—though bar- 
gaining-conscious—mood and expect sales to improve. 


turned out better 
But it is still not 


“The vear has 
than we thought. 
wonderful.” 

That observation bv a big Miami 
merchandiser pretty well sums up the 
equivocal attitude that BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters ran into this week talking to 
U.S. retailers. 

Obviously lacking is any fervent 
brand of enthusiasm. But many see 
encouraging signs from July and August 
sales that the worst is over. For a 
substantial portion, the worst wasn’t 
bad at all. 
¢ Profitable Recession—A merchant in 
Salt Lake City, where sales have been 
surprising], good, put it this way: 
“We've had a profitable recession, and 
it’s getting even better.” In Hartford, 
one store had the best August on rec- 
ord. For a retailer in Memphis, where 
1 bumper cotton vield has everybody 
singing, it was plainly clear: “The re- 
cession was over in July.” Federated 
Dept. Stores, a national chain, reported 
record sales for its first half ending Aug. 


~ 


The feeling of better things to come 
after a far from disastrous first half is 
prevalent in the big Chicago and New 


York markets, too. One New Yorker, 
however, doubted that the rest of the 
vear—“‘a tough third quarter and a damn 
good fourth quarter’—could make up 
losses during the first part of the vear. 
¢ Dead Spots—There were places that 
can best be described as dead spots. 
Cleveland retailers, for instance, are be- 
moaning the lack of any signs of an 
upturn. In Seattle, it is the unusual hot 
and drv summer that gets the blame for 
what described as a “disastrous” 
Tuly—“‘women just stav home and wear 
as little as possible.” Then, of course, 
there is Detroit, hard-hit bv the auto 
industrv cutbacks 

[t isn’t hard to understand why re- 
tailers at this stage aren't bubbling over, 
even though improvement is in sight. 
Bv anv measure, volume is behind a vear 
ago, and no retailer likes to see that 
lotal retail sales as figured by the Com 
merce Dept. are down just under 1% 
for the first seven months. Through 
mid-August, Federal Reserve Board de 


Was 


partment store figures showed a similar 
decline. 
¢ Good Omens—But from now on 
most of the merchants think it will be 
much easier to match last vear’s volume. 
There are three reasons why they may 
be right and why, by the end of 1958, 
total sales may have equaled—or even 
topped—the record-breaking $200-bil- 
lion in merchandise sold in 1957. 

e In many parts of the country 
definite recovery is under way. 

¢ Year-to-vear targets will be lower. 
At this time last vear, the recesion was 
just beginning to make itself felt. 

¢ Most important, merchants and 
their customers apparently finally are 
reaching agreement across the cash 
register on what is and what is not a 
fair price. It may be that the price is 
finally right in the consumers’ eves 


i. The Consumer Wins 


More than anything else, the salient 
feature about retailing as the big selling 
season approaches is the price and qual 
itv consciousness of the consumer. As 
never before, he seems to be bargain 
hungry. A Los Angeles store owner 
explained: “Everyone expects 
kind of discount these davs. In July, 
when we had sales going on we did 
quite well. But August has been dis- 
appointing. As soon as you stop pro 
moticns vou are likely 
face.” 
¢ Discreet Promotion—Even the swank- 
iest stores attribute sales increases “to 
markdowns. ‘This was true in Houston 
as well as Hartford, where a top quality 
store that never, never goes in for cut 
rate sales cited a recent discreet promo- 
tion that it thinks demonstrates the 
consumer attitude. It offered a Hitch- 
cock chair, regularly $39, for $29. “Peo 
ple knew it was a $39 chair and we 
sold all we had,” says the manager 
“Consumers are willing to spend—if vou 
give them quality attractively 
priced.” 

This was the overwhelming opinion 
and experience of retailers generally 
In Memphis, a merchant staged an 
early- bird sale, had 200 cager customers 


some 


to fall on vout 


y 
2 Tt rds 








waiting for the store to open. Every- 
where the word was that summer white 
sales had been smash hits. 

A Milwaukee store, whose 
ture sales have been slow, offered a 
dinette set worth $100 for $55 and 
threw in a $14.95 kitchen stool free. 
Results: “Terrific.” It is such “price im- 
pression items,” according to a Portland 
merchant, that pull the crowds, al- 
though “vou can upgrade them once 
they are in the store.” 

Merchants agree, too, that consumers 
scem sharper than ever. One Detroit 
ictailer constantly has been badgered 
by the question: “When are vou going 
to have a big home furnishings sale?” 
\ Rochester retailer complained that 
only top values on merchandise that 
customers carnestly desire seem to do 
the trick. 
¢ Thrift Buying—What’s more, con- 
sumers apparently are buying to save 
That's how merchants in both Tulsa 
and Portland explain the healthy volume 
in the home freezer business. On the 
one hand, manufacturers have cut 
On the other, with food prices 
high, consumers want the freezer to 
help cut down the meat bill 

Business WEEK reporters found 
mounting evidence that the consumer 
durable goods slump mav be ending. 
\gain the reason seems to be that peo- 
ple think they are now getting better 
quality goods at fair prices. Pittsburgh 
reports hardgoods—furniture, T'V, re 
frigerators—are selling better than ex 
pected. Chicago merchants sce an up- 
turn this fall and manufacturers there 
have packed their order books. A Boston 
store thinks it is significant that cus- 
tomers are willing to take on longer and 
bigger debt commitments. 

One Memphis merchant agrees: “Peo 
ple have had a cooling off spell. They 
have taken six months to pay off six 
million things they owe but now the 
majority are within 10 feet of home 
base . business is fine.” 

But is still takes lures to catch cus- 
tomers. Atlanta stores have done well in 
air conditioners though most of the rest 
of the country hasn't at prices under 
$125 for top brands. A big national 
chain in Hartford has high hopes for a 
hipment of automatic washers that it 
cbtained through a special purchase 
from the manufacturer to sell for $218 

$40 under another batch just sold out. 


furni- 


price Ss 


ll. The Chemise Is Dead 


Back-to-school sales in some parts of 
the country are only fair, although mer 
chants report that it is still too early to 
count this first fall seasonal buying as 
disappointing. Atlanta and Louisville 
merchants give back-to-school buying 
good report cards, but Pittsburgh, San 
l'rancisco, and Los Angeles retailers 
aren't too happy. ““There’s no excite 
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ment about it,” said one. “Something 
is lacking but we don’t know what.” 

¢ Not Lamented—One thing seems cer- 
tain in the important softgoods line: 
The chemise is dead. ‘This is confirmed 
by high-fashion stores as well as bargain 
basements. 

Many retailers are glad, since it may 
end the style confusion that they 
think has hurt women’s clothing sales. 
The head of a big Memphis store ex- 
plains: “The sack, chemise, sheath, and 
so on all come under the heading of 
the relaxed look. There was some con- 
fusion a few months ago, but not now. 
It has developed into the softly fitted 
look—a_ logical development of the 
sack.” 

Some merchants, though, still believe 
there is confusion, even though they 
say the sack is down for the count. 
hey agree that the relaxed look is here 
to stav, but just what modified versions 
of the extremes will sell they don’t 
know. In San Francisco, drastic mark- 
downs were needed to unload spring 


and summer chemises. One high-fashion 


store is taking a sounding on customer 
preferences—if it isn’t available already, 
we'll have it made up.” 

¢ High-Priced Rags—Saltiest comments 
on the chemise came from a Houston 
chain owner: “The chemise is as dead 
as Hector’s pup, thank goodness. Now 
I have some of the highest priced dust 
rags in town.” 

But stores are still banking on the 
new fashion—by whatever name thev are 
called—to give zest to the fall market. 
Macv’s in New York savs it has bought 
the biggest collection of fashions from 
France and Italv it ever carried and ex- 
pects a big fall season. 


lll. The Outlook 


Few merchants are willing vet to go 
out on the limb about 1958 as a whole. 
Obviously many will be pleased if they 
equal 1957 volume. Others—in Atlanta, 
Pittsburgh, Memphis, Portland, Boston 

will be disappointed if total volume 
doesn’t top last vear by at least a couple 
of percentage points. 
¢ Cautious Attitude—Even so, most are 
as cautious as their customers about 
inventories. ‘They are buying about the 
same way thev did last vear. A Roches- 
ter store said: ““The next two months 
will tell the story. We'll be in a posi 
tion to pull in our horns and not be 
hurt.”” A few stores, like the Los An 
geles furniture dealer, are “riding on 
the lightest’’ inventory ever. They are 
poised, with strong cash positions, to 
snap up good buvs when they come 
along. 

Most agree that any buving ahead for 
Christmas business will be confined to 
utilitarian goods. Thev go along with 
the Portland merchant who says: ““This 
will be a vear of practical giving.” 


U.S. Girds 


@ Political and military ten- 
sions between East and West 
now worry Washington less. 


@ Top policymakers think the 
struggle will turn on economics. 


@ So the nation’s foreign econ- 
omic policy has been revamped 
to strengthen the West's hand. 


@ Existing institutions such as 
IMF will be expanded and new 
ones created. 


A major shift in U.S. foreign policy 
is coming to a head in Washington 
this week. 

The shift: to strengthen the eco- 
nomic tools we need in our struggle 
with the Russians for influence in the 
world, make them more flexible—and in 
so doing gradually to give the economic 
side of our foreign policy the same im- 
portance as the political side. ‘Uhe shift 
results from a growing belief in Wash- 
mgton that the cold war will eventually 
be fought on an cconomic battlefield. 
¢ Revisionists—A group of top U.S. 
officials, led by Undersecy. of State 
C. Douglas Dillon, has been working 
since last spring on plans to revamp 
foreign economic policy in line with 
such a shift. They've been looking for 
ways to scotch the growing Soviet eco 
nomic offensive by tving the economies 
of the free world closer together—in 
ways that would not simply involve 
endless grants of U.S. aid (BW —Jun. 
21°58,p26). This week, their plans are 
taking shape: 

e Pres. Eisenhower and ‘Treasury 
Secy. Anderson announced that the 
want to increase the financial resources 
of the World Bank and the Interna 
tional Monetary Fund and to add a 
uew development agency to the Bank. 

e ‘Two American programs, the 
Reciprocal ‘Trade Agreements Program 
and the lending activities of the E’xport- 
import Bank, will remain intact. Both 
have just received renewed support 
from Congress. 

e Several new schemes are in the 
works—most notably, a series of regional 
banks to make development loans in 
key areas and a number of export 
control agreements on world commodi 
ties. 

As Washington sees things this week, 
the West is doing pretty well on the 
political and military fronts. ‘The Ad- 
ministration is confident that, once 
U.S. economy policy is put on a 
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tor Cold War on Economic Front 


stronger footing, the West can take 
almost any pressures the Communists 
choose to exert. 


1. New Ideas—and Old 


The Administration’s new package 
contains three relatively orthodox pro- 
grams—those involving reciprocal trade, 
IMF, and the World Bank. These are 
in line with the goals of the Bretton 
Woods conference—a worldwide, multi- 
lateral trading system based on con- 
vertible currencies and a minimum of 
trade barriers. At present, U.S. foreign 
cconomic policy is in accord with the 
Bretton Woods goals with one excep- 
tion—the farm surplus disposal program. 
That, of course, still stands. 

Several ingredients of the Administra- 
tion’s proposed shift, however, would 
have been regarded as dangerously un- 
orthodox at Bretton Woods—or, for that 
matter, during Eisenhower's first term. 
These include: 

e A. soft-loan affiliate for the 
World Bank, to be called the Inter- 
national Development Assn. Like its 
parent, the IDA would make worldwide 
loans, but not on banking terms. They 
could be repaid in whole or part in 
local currencies rather than dollars. 

e A group of regional development 
banks, probably all making soft loans. 
Ihe two already proposed, with U.S. 
backing, would be for the Middle East 
and Latin America. A bank for South- 
east Asia might be added soon. 

¢ Commodity agreements for con- 
trol of exports—but not support of 
prices. The U.S. may even initiate 
one of these agreements itself, for lead 
and zinc. 
¢ Pros and Cons—There is still opposi- 
tion inside the Administration to the 
new approach. Some officials find it 
hard to see any coherent plan in all 
this, much less any sound principle. 
One experienced government hand 
quipped that the slogan for the new 
program should be: “A bank a day will 
keep the Commies away.” Another fears 
that regionalism will become a_ fad 
boomeranging in the destruction of 
multilateral trade. 

But Dillon feels strongly that eco- 
nomic policy needs new sinew at once 
to help the underdeveloped countries 
and counter Soviet rivalry. 


ll. Why Economics Matter 


rhe results of Dillon’s program will 
depend a lot on whether the East-West 
struggle does indeed resolve into an eco- 
nomic tussle. Many of Washington’s 
top policvmakers are convinced, despite 
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some Middle East scares, that this will 
be the case. This conclusion rests on 
the way they size up the two biggest 
political and military problems—arms 
control and the Middle East. 

On arms control, the recent Geneva 
talks on suspending nuclear tests got 
farther than anyone expected. Soviet 
scientists indicated Moscow would agree 
to posting foreign observers on Russian 
suil—which seemed out of the question 
just a year ago. Agreement on a fool- 
proof inspection system would be the 
first step toward arms control. For the 
U.S., the big hitch might be the ques- 
tion of the observers needed in Com- 
munist China. This would involve 
Peking both in the inspection system 
and the United Nations. 

On the Middle East, the West has 
won this round. The Russians weren’t 
even consulted on the U. N.’s Arab reso 
lution, which finally eased the crisis. 
The U.S.-British intervention in Leb- 
anon and Jordan probably has checked 
erosion away from the West. 

Two other military and _ political 
problems—Red China’s aggressive tac 
tics off Formosa and German unifica- 
tion—don’t seem to alarm Washington 
today, even though they admittedly 
cloud East-West relations. For one 
thing, there’s a feeling that, in the end, 
the issue of German unity will onlv be 
settled by the forces of economic com- 
petition. 
¢ Help the Needy—In any case, the 
goal of the revamped foreign economic 
policy is to raise living standards 
throughout the free world—and espe- 
cially in the underdeveloped areas of 
Latin America, Africa, the Middle East, 
and South Asia. Western Europe, 
Canada, and Japan would benefit only 
indirectly. 

In fact, it is expected that the other 
big exporting nations will join the U.S 
in contributing substantially to the first 
parts of the program—the plans to in- 
crease IMF and world bank resources 
and create the IDA. 


lll. Putting Policy to Work 


With this week’s blessings from 
Eisenhower and Anderson, these plans 
are almost certain to go through, ‘The 
timetable calls for the IMF and World 
Bank governors, at their October annual 
meeting in New Delhi, to authorize the 
executive directors of the two organiza- 
tions to work out the details. If all goes 
well, the detailed arrangements might 
be complete by January. Preliminary 
technical talks have already been held, 
but there’s apparently no agreement 
vet on how much to enlarge IMI and 


World Bank resources—or exactly how 
to go about it. 

In the IMF’, quotas determine each 
member's subscriptions and drawing 
rights. As things look now, the quotas 
ot virtually all members will be hiked 
by the same percentage—probably some- 
where between 25% and 50%. One or 
two countries—including West Ger 
many and possibly Canada—might face 
a considerably bigger boost in_ their 
quotas. The quotas for one or two 
smaller nations might be left as is. 

In the case of the World Bank, the 
problem seems to be relatively simple. 
Ihe plan is to increase the member 
countries’ guarantees—or contingent lia- 
bilities—by between 25% and 50%. For 
most members, this wouldn’t mean a 
direct transfer of capital to the bank. 
¢ Higher Hurdle—The real rub for 
World Bank Pres. Eugene R. Black— 
a key figure with Anderson and Dillon 
in charting the new course—will be 
establishing the International Develop 
ment Assn. ‘This afhliate to the World 
Bank will require new funds from 
the U.S. and a limited number of othe1 
nations, such as Britain, West Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Canada. 

Setting up the IDA is likely to take 
longer than other parts of the program. 
¢ Worries Later—I'stablishing IDA will 
only be the first problem, according to 
some Washington officials. If and 
when it goes into business, they ask, 
how can the World Bank give a hard 
loan to one country from one window 
and a soft loan to another nation from 
a second window? In effect, it would 
be running a bargain basement in 
competition with itself. Apparently, 
however, Black intends to decide him- 
self, by a single set of standards, who 
gets what kind of loan—and thus dole 
money out through one window alone. 

This possible source of confusion 
doesn’t bother Black’s admirers. ‘They 
are troubled, though, by the prospect 
of so many overlapping soft-loan insti 
tutions. The U.S. already has its own 
worldwide Development Loan Fund, 
under the wing of the State Dept. IDA 
would duplicate its functions. In addi- 
tion, there are three regional soft-loan 
banks in the offing, and the Ex-Im 
Bank is getting into the soft-loan busi- 
ness itself. 

However, it’s likely that the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund will go out of business. 
It might do se after using a good part 
of its funds to help stake one or more 
of the regional banks. 

Ihere’s already considerable support 
in Congress for IDA, which was ongin 
ally proposed by Sen. Mike Monroney 
(D-Okla.). 
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In Mexico 


You have to hand it to the Mexicans 
—a proud, creative people. They have 
dreamed up a way to combine the art 
of painting with the subtle art of col- 
lecting income taxes. 

It all started—as such things would— 
in the tax department of the Finance 
Ministry. Hugo Margain, the head 
man, was as well acquainted as the 
man on the avenida with Mexico’s 
galaxy of painters and sculptors—Diego 
Rivera, Rufino Tamavo, David Alfaro 
Siqueiros, Ignacio Asunsolo, and a lot 
more. But though big money earners, 
the artists hardly ever paid taxes. Artist 
rarely do, in Mexico or anywhere else, 
as all tax collectors know. It was as 
simple as that. 
¢ Inspiration—Dutifully, Margain had 
a chat with the artists’ self-styled leader, 
painter Siquciros. “Money, we never 
seem to have,” said Siqueiros. “ But 
paintings we've always got.” 

Inspired, Margain hit on the idea 
of having the government collect works 
of art as income-tax payments. He went 
to his superior, Finance Minister 
Antonio Carrillo Flores, who hastily 
dusted off the old law books in search 
of precedents. Yes, early in the century, 
mining companies paid taxes during 
times of tight money with mineral ship- 
ments to the government. 
¢ Collection—Now Margain’s tax book 
carries a special category, called “objects 
of art—payment for income taxes 1952- 
58." And Margain is in fact becoming 
a collector, as well as connoisseur, of 

















MEXICO’S TAX CHIEF, Hugo Margain (right), happily accepts top artists’ paintings— 
this is Diege Rivera’s “The Artist's Studio”—as tax payments; artists like idea, too. 


FINANCE MINISTRY’S library is turned into an art gallery; Dr. Atl (left), 
prolific painter, tells Margain other countries may take up idea. 
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You Can Paint Your Tax Return 





Mexico’s best art. For the artists, sold 
on the whole scheme, are beating a path 
to his door, offering their best works 
in payment of back taxes. By next 
month, deadline date for the “taxes,” 
the libraries and closets of the Finance 
Ministry will be bulging with around 
80 works of art. 

With its boosted stake in art—it has 
always commissioned murals with a 
social message, but never called them 
“taxes”—the Mexican government is 
talking about building a $2-million 
museum for contemporary art to house 
its bag of paintings and statues worth 
over $250,000. It’s even considering 
giving industry some healthy tax deduc- 
tions—if companies donate to the mu- 
seum’s building fund. 
¢ Cooperation—What made Margain’s 
bright idea really glitter, was the warm 
cooperation of the late Diego Rivera. 
l'aken by the tax gimmick, Rivera im- 
mediately handed to the government 


what he considered his best painting, 
“El Estudio del Arista” (picture, left) 
-“‘an experiment in ascending triangu- 


lar perspective,” as he described it. 

If Rivera, the leader in Mexican art 
circles, could contribute his best, the 
flock of other artists was not going to be 
outdone. Tamayo, for one, dropped in 
to see Margain with some watercolors, 
saw what the “great Rivera’’ had sub- 
mitted, and hurried back to his studio 
to do an impressive oil. 
¢ Figuring It Out—All of this rush to 


be hung in the government’s art gallery 


has forced Margain to set up a special 
tax section. What's an artist's gross in- 
come? Well, it’s based on the going 
price for his paintings in the art market. 
Canvasses, plaints, easels are deductible. 

But what's the “tax payment’ worth 

in the form of sculpted stone and fin- 
ished canvasses? Margain puts it at 30% 
off the catalogue price. Then, experts 
from the National Possessions Office, 
who know all about going prices on art, 
add their final O. KK. And, finally, Mar- 
gain takes “Zapata” by Adolfo Best- 
Maugard and “La Venus Fotogenica”’ 
by Tamayo and the rest, and sticks them 
ini frames—or, if sculpture, helps get 
them mounted. 
e Pattem—The whole scheme is work- 
ing out nicely The four canvasses 
Rivera submitted last vear before his 
death have since more than doubled in 
value, from $18,000 to around $40,000. 
So happy are government officials that 
President-elect Lopez Mateos is likely 
to continue the arrangement on taking 
office in December. For their part. the 
artists can’t stop crowing about the new 
tax deal. Peppy, prolific Dr. Atl, still 
active as a painter though pushing 80, 
thinks other countries will copy Mex- 
ico’s scheme. 

But if the government likes artists, 
and the artists like the government, 
what about the basket makers and jew 
elry craftsmen—and even the mining 
companies? Can they pay that way, 
too? ‘This definitely is puzzling the 
Mexican government's best legal brains 

™ 
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PAINTER Siqueiros, arbiter of Mexican art 
and outspoken Communist, proudly works 
in studio on picture to pay income taxes. 





—_ 


SCULPTOR Asunsolo says that “now we 
can have our statues in a permanent show 
ing we could never afford by ourselves.” 
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GM Lines Up Its New Top Men 


With Curtice’s retirement, the new board chairman 
(Frederic Donner) becomes chief executive officer, the new pres- 
ident (John Gordon) is chief of operations. 


Ihe expected and inevitable change 
in top management at General Motors 
Corp. begins next week as Harlow H. 
Curtice becomes the first General 
Motors executive ever to reach retire 
ment age in the presidency. Executive 
shifts will cascade through the company 
in the coming months, but none will 
be as important as the change put in 
cffect last Monday by GM’s board. 
More than replacing a president is in- 
volved in that move. 

Since 1946, the presidents of GM— 
first C. E. Wilson, and Curtice since 
1953—have also been the chief executive 
officers. But, effective next week, the 
chairman of the board will be chief 
executive officer. He is 56-vear-old 
Frederic-G. Donner (above, left), who 
has been executive vice-president for 
financial policy. Albert Bradley is retir 
ing as chairman. 

Che new president and “chief operat- 
ing officer” is John F. Gordon, 58 
right), who has been vice- 
president in charge of the body and 
issembly group. 
¢ Major Decision—When the GM 
directors met this week, they had made 
their two basic decisions 

¢ Harlow Curtice would retire. 

¢ The top structure would be 
changed so as to formalize and broaden 
a practice that had been in effect for 
time 


(above, 


soni 

The favorite cocktail party guessing 
around Detroit for two vears has 
whether Curtice would retire 


game 


been (1) 
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this vear and (2) who his 
would be. 

The “whether” came from the fact 
that previous GM presidents had left 
the job before reaching age 65, when 
the company’s retirement plan becomes 
effective, so there was no precedent. 
Some vice-presidents have been held 
over; Bradley retired as _ executive 
vice-president and stepped into the 
chairmanship, which at that time was 
hardly more than a consultative post. 

At a board meeting early in the sum- 
mer, it was decided GM’s retirement 
policy was applicable to the president. 
e Staff Structure—The form of struc- 
ture adopted when Curtice retired is 
not new to GM. From the time he 
relinquished the presidency in 1937 
urtil 1946, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., was 
chairman and chief executive officer. 

At that time, the responsibility of 
chief executive officer (which at GM 
means policy formulation) was moved 
back to the presidency because the post- 
war problems were centered in the 
plants — policy was _ indistinguishable 
from operations. 

Now, however, GM is in a different 
era. In a corporation of GM’s present 
size, thinking ahead to tomorrow's prob 
lems, formulating policies for both to- 
day and tomorrow in such tricky areas 
as finance, personnel, industry and gov- 
ernment relations, is a massive enough 
job to keep a highly able man and his 
staff busy. But keeping the world’s 
largest manufacturing establishment op- 


successor 


erating on an even keel is also a big 
enough job for any highly able man and 
his staff. 

So that’s the kind of split vou find 
at GM between Donne: Gordon. 
¢ The People—As could xpected, 
GM’s board was able without difficulty 
to come up with men of the required 
background. Donner’s appormtment as 
chief executive officer is no surprise to 
anvone who has watched GV function 
the past few vears. GM's growth since 
the end of the war, of course, had to 
be matched by a growth in capital; 
Donner, working under and with Brad- 
ley, managed the money. In a period 
of inflation, when Detroit prices have 
been under attack, it has often been 
Donner who has been the corporation 
spokesman before Congress and govern- 
ment agencies. 

Donner has worked on GM's finan- 

cial staff in New York since 1926. He 
has also gotten into many areas that, 
at first glance, would not be considered 
finance. In the 1930s, he made exten- 
sive studies on dealer relations, working 
out for Sloan something that has been 
called (but never accurately defined) 
“the quality dealer program.” For 15 
vears, he was vice-president in charge 
of the financial staff. 
e The Slant of the Job—All this back- 
ground contributes to the analysis of 
some normally savvy observers on the 
fringe of the auto business in Detroit 
who say, in effect, “Donner’s job is go- 
ing to be to plan distribution policies 
that will get dealers fighting for GM 
franchises again—the way they used to 
in Sloan’s day—and to plan for the day 
that may well come when some court 
or government agency gets really seri- 
ous about breaking up General Motors. 
If that happens, the directors want 
Donner’s people to have a better plan 
than anything that might be thrown 
at them. And that leaves Gordon to 
run the plants.” 

“Running the plants” is far more 
than that. While Gordon’s name was 
hardly ever mentioned in speculation on 
Curtice’s successor, this week numerous 
people in Detroit were going around 
saving, “Of course, he was the obvious 
choice.” 

Gordon has been chief engineer and 
general manager of the Cadillac Div. He 
directed work on the wartime Allison 
liquid-cooled aircraft engine. At Cadil- 
lac, during the war, he built tanks and 
transmissions. In his most recent job, 
he has had responsibility, through three 
divisional general managers, for 38 
plants and 100,000 employees. 

For the time being, GM’s capital ex- 
pansion program is over. Its most read- 
ily identifiable operating problems are 
in engineering, quality, and produc- 
tivity. That’s why Gordon’s background 
makes him a perfect complement for 
Donner. 
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Strikes and Strategy in Detroit 


@ Apparent aim of sporadic auto strikes is to draw 
out defenders, or scare them with show of strength. 


@ But there could be a deeper purpose: to build up 
to a “decisively timed” blow that would hit when competition 
is hottest—and maybe break the Big Three alliance. 


@ Reuther’s toughest question: Could he win? 


A student of military tactics can 
look at Detroit labor relations this week 
and see a familiar parallel. The big 
companies of the automobile industry 
are holding a fortified, fixed position. 
The United Auto Workers _ has 
launched small forays against that posi- 
tion, apparently seeking to draw the 
defenders out, or to convince them that 
their position is not strong enough to 
withstand a full-scale attack. 

That’s about what the sporadic 
strikes against isolated plants of General 
Motors Corp., Ford Motor Co., and 
Chrysler Corp. seem to amount to— 
a test of the companies’ will to resist 
and a demonstration that, when the 
union leadership wants them to, the 
workers will walk out. 

If that was the purpose, it showed 
the companies nothing they didn’t al- 
ready know. For, while insisting that a 
full-scale strike would be unpopulai 
with newly reemploved workers, the 
auto management has never doubted 
that the workers would strike if ordered. 
¢ Clue—But there could have been 
another reason for the outbreak of what 
the companies called “hit-and-run, guer- 
rilla tactics.” Mavbe the _ foravs 
screened another objective of UAW, a 
clue to which might be found in what 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther two 
weeks ago told the union’s national 
Ford council: 

“We have come to the conclusion 
that because of the unevenness of the 
situation we must have decisive timing. 
What we need to do is not set a date 
or a target that gives the companies 
time to manipulate their schedules. As 
things develop, as the companies set 
their schedules, we will make a tactical 
decision. . . . If we do what I know we 
can do, somewhere between now and 
the time industry is rolling on the "59 
models, we will have a contract.” 


|. King of the Hill 


That comment makes sense only 
against the entire panorama of the 
action—the companies’ position and the 
union’s attempt to dislodge them. 

In 1955, Ford Motor Co. first, and 
later GM and Chrysler, signed three- 
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vear agreements with the Auto Workers. 

The companies were not happy 
with the settlement and each thought 
the other had gone back on implied 
assurances of support for a common 
front. When it came time again to deal 
with Reuther, the assurances were con- 
siderably more than implied. 
¢ Firm Stand—A year ago, GM, Ford, 
and Chrysler offered to sign a 2-year ex- 
tension of the 1955 contract—and have 
not changed since. 

It is a GM-conceived, united posi- 
tion, which none of the three companies 
any longer takes any particular pains 
to hide. But it also is in a position that 
Ford and Chrysler would have taken- 
and tried to maintain—on their own. 

And it is not a position that will 
necessarily change now that GM's 
management has changed. This posi- 
tion is rooted in a financial philosophy, 
and GM’s new chief has been calling its 
financial tune for years. 
¢ There Isn’t Any More—This fixed 
position can be summed up simply: In 
1955, so auto management argues, we 
gave the workers benefits based on sales 
in the biggest vear the industry ever 
had. Our business has declined every 
vear since then, and yet we are offering 
them the same terms as in our best 
vear. We can absolutely do no more. 

So for a vear now, GM, Ford, and 
Chrysler have sat on top of the hill and 
resisted all UAW’s efforts to haul them 
to the bottom where thev could talk on 
the same level. 


ll. The Big Question 


Seemingly, the companies’ position is 
impregnable. If they stick together, 
forget the intense competitive urgings 
that blew the understanding apart in 
1955, they can destroy Reuther. If 
Ford were to be struck, GM and Chry- 
sler could stall on production and intro- 
duction of their 1959 models; and other 
combinations are just as likely. 

That’s why what Reuther told the 
Ford workers about scheduling might 
explain what the forays have been all 
about. From the pattern of work stop- 
pages some industry people believe 
Reuther apparently has decided to cor- 


rect the “unevenness of the situation” 
through his control over his members. 

In the spring Reuther scoffed at the 
idea that Big ‘Three unity could stand 
up in the eagerness to sell 1959 models. 
Whether or not he has changed his 
mind, he appears to have decided that 
he will subject the unity to every strain 
he can manage. 
¢ Timing—UAW’s historic strategy is 
to use an auto company’s competitive 
urge to keep producing as a lever to pry 
out economic concessions. But that 
strategy works only when the competi- 
tion is fairly well balanced in time. If, 
for instance, Reuther struck GM when 
Ford wasn’t yet in full production, or 
even selling new cars, where would the 
competitive pressure come from? 

Supporting that view is the fact that 

Buick has been hit and so has Pontiac. 
Slowing these two down would make 
sense, since the Ford Motor Co.'s 
medium-priced lines will be out much 
later. On the other hand, Ford, which 
introduces after Chevrolet, has been 
badgered, but at midweek not Chevy 
itself. 
e When—and Where?—Around De 
troit, there’s a growing tenseness, aris- 
ing from the belief that the showdown 
will come in mid-September. But until 
the companies are committed, with the 
new models on the streets and some 
dealers’ orders in the poke, a strike 
against one would have no competitive 
pressure at all behind it. A more logi- 
cal time for a national strike threat 
would be mid-November; how well 
would the alliance hold up, for instance, 
if Ford and Chevy were running neck- 
and-neck in mid-November? 

What labor observers, however, keep 
reminding themselves is that collective 
bargaining processes seldom follow 
logic. One kind of logic, for instance, 
would appear to dictate a strike against 
Ford, for it would cost the union less 
in strike benefits than against GM. But 
there is a subtler logic that tells Reuther 
that GM has been the pacemaker and 
the industry alliance must be broken at 
the core. And Reuther, by getting his 
pledge of cash at the recent AFL-CIO 
executive committee mecting, seemed 
to be telling GM that now he has no 
economic hindrances to a strike against 
the leader. 

e The Big “But”—At midweek, there 
was apparently only one remaining ques- 
tion for Walter Reuther to answer to 
his satisfaction: Could he win a strike? 

A General Motors man with long la- 
bor experience doubts that Reuther will 
strike. “No labor leader ever pulls a 
strike he can’t settle on better terms 
than he was offered before he struck. 
And Reuther can’t.” 
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Business Recovery in a Slow Seasor 


1947 — 49 = 
150 


Spot Market Pric 


ao 
ae 
Foodstuffs 


adjusted : é y, N, 
a Industrial 
Raw Materials 


All Industry 
JS ASON Ds FMAMS 


1957 i 1958 


The charts above and at left show a 
picture of an economy that has hit bot- 
tom in a short, hard recession and 
started to climb back up the other side. 
So much any eager beaver in the front 
row of a college course in business cycles 
will tell you. 

But these charts apply only to that 
strange, semi-fictitious world that statis- 
ticians create for the edification of their 

. emplovers and the greater glory of ap- 
adjusted |) plied mathematics. ‘They are related to 
Sri, the real world, but they are one re- 
move from it, and if you try to draw 
conclusions from them, you have to al- 
low for subtle differences in timing, 
emphasis, and values. This explains why 
different people working with the same 
figures put radically different interpreta- 
tions on them: 

Talk to the Federal Reserve Board or 
to any of the Administration’s chief 
economic advisers, and they will tell you 
that the economy has bounced back 
from last April's low point with a vigor 
that is alarming rather than reassuring. 
The Fed sees the fast rise in the indus- 
trial production index and the scattering 
of price increases in basic commodities 
as omens of renewed inflation. It is 
determined to stop the trend to rising 
prices in its early stages—even at the risk 
of blocking the course of recovery. Or, 
as one critic sums it up: The tree can't 

; grow to the sky, so let’s get that tree 

1957 : be cut down in a hurry. 
Dota, Federal Reserve Board. Bie has Se i cae Talk to an academic economist, and 
ae: en ee OC TT ee a rn _— he will tell you that the recovery is fol- 
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Seasonally adjusted figures tell one story 
The raw facts look different to businessmen 


~ Mil ons of Persons 
| iin 


Factory Employment 


adjusted 


actual 


adjusted 


Personal Income 


actual figures 
not compiled 





Will the Business Comeback Be? 


lowing the classic path of an inventory 
cvcle. Having trimmed its stocks ruth- 
lessly all during the spring and early 
summer, business now finds its cup- 
boards bare. It is reordering cautiously, 
but even its hand-to-mouth buying is 
enough to give the system a lift after 
the sell-off-the-shelf policies of the past 
six months. The question now is 
whether or not production can keep 
expanding long enough to induce a rise 
in capital spending. For U.S. business 
is geared to growth, and as long as out- 
lavs for new plant and equipment are 
shrinking—as they have been since late 
1957—the orthodox economist is con 
\inced that there will be unemployed 
manpower and idle industrial capacity 
Valk to the ordinary businessman 
vround the country—as BUSINESS WEEK 
rcporters have been doing—and you will 
find him cautiously optimistic. He 
thinks the worst is over. He expects to 
make money in the second half of this 
‘car. He isn’t worricd about how he is 
going to pay his bills or how he is go- 
mg to keep his costs under control. But 
he has his fingers crossed. He thinks 
a lot will depend on how the public 
takes to the 1959 auto models. He is 
afraid that a long strike might hit De- 
troit and knock the infant business 
boom in the head. He doesn’t know 
what to make of all the inflation talk 
coming out of Washington; somehow, 
he feels, it’s “bad for confidence.” 
Talk to a Wall Street speculator, and 
he will tell vou that the one overriding 
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force in today’s economy is inflation. 
The scramble into stocks and out of 
bonds has stood the securities markets 
on their ears, driving the vield on high- 
grade bonds above the vield on stocks. 
The only way you can justify that kind 
of thing is on the ground that the dollar 
will be shedding value rapidly in coming 
months. 

¢ On the Upswing—W ith the down-to- 
catth approach that is supposed to re- 
side also in children, dogs, and _ pictur- 
esque peasants, the businessman prob 
ably has the right of it. His formulation 
may not be elegant, but it fairl 
describes the state of the U.S. economy 
just before Labor Dav, 1958. 

The fact is that the U.S. has come 
through the first stages of its worst post- 
war recession in remarkably good shape 
The downswing moved a good deal 
faster and carried about twice as far as 
most of the economists had _ predicted 
(BW —Nov.23'57,p50). But the up 
swing has gotten under way sooner than 
expected and, for the first three months 
at least, has shown a lot more zip. In 
stead of the shallow, saucer-shaped de 
cline that the economists forecast, we 
are tracing the outlines of a deep, 
narrow, V-shaped decline and recovery 


|. Reasons for Hope 


But we haven't got the recovery madc 
vet. The movement is under way, but 
it has to gather momentum. In coming 
months, there are forces that could 


push it along. There are also several 
things that could kill it. 

Among the forces that will be help- 
ing to push business up, vou can count 
these 

Consumer incomes are rising, and 
consumers—with some reservations—are 
in a mood to buy (BW—Jul.19°58 
p72). One of the striking things about 
the recession in the first half of 1958 
was the wav the built-in stabilizers in 
the economy came into play. Pavrolls 
shrank—wage and salary payments 
dropped by more than $8-billion from 
August, 1957, to Apml, 1958. But 
transfer pavments, bolstered by such 
things as unemployment insurance, 
surged up to fill two-thirds of the gap. 
As a result, with gains by other earners 
such as farmers, total disposable income 
was only $1-billion lower in the second 
quarter, at the bottom of the recession, 
than it had been at its peak in the 
third quarter of the previous year 
Throughout the recession, total. retail 
sales have held up well, and the pros- 
pects for the fall selling season are 
bright (page 13) 

Government spending is on the up- 
grade. And the government deficit 
promises to sect a peacetime record of 
S$12-billion 

Inventory liquidation has just about 
run its course. In the first quarter of 
this year, business was peeling down its 
stocks at an annual rate of more than 
$9-billion a year. In the second quarter, 
the rate of shrinkage was down to $2 
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billion a year. Statisticians guess that 
inventories are now a neutral force. And 
that swing from negative to neutral 
means that the rate of business buying 
is $9-billion more than it would have 
been had the liquidation continued. 
By the end of the vear, inventories may 
be rising, adding further to demand 
* Statistical Boom— All these things 
have contributed to the quick business 
upturn that shows in the Federal Re- 
serve industrial production index for 
Mav, June, and July. But, in one sense, 
that upturn exists in the notebooks of 
the statisticians rather than in the cash 
books of industry. For the actual level 
of activity in July was down—as it al- 
wavs is at that time of vear. It was the 
casonal correction—the adjustment for 
the customary summer letdown—that 
put the index up for the month. Essen- 
tially, the indexes are saving that things 
lumped less than vou'd expect at that 
of vear 

Ihe statisticians vehemently insist 
that, if anvthing, thev did not correct 
enough for the seasonal slump—that 
things actually were better in July than 
their adjusted figure makes it appear. 
ihe seasonal adjustment applied to the 
IRB index, they point out, still does 
not take full account of the spreading 
practice of giving vacations by means of 
plantwide usually in July. 

The fact remains that July's impres- 
subtle 
thing, and it owes its stature as much to 
the calculating machine as to the actual 
reports of activity along the assembly 
lines If all goes well, this rather 
piritual brand of recovery will be trans- 
lited into a more substantial kind of 
gain. But this isn’t vet guaranteed. 


tinnic 


shutdowns, 


ive recovery was a somewhat 


ll. Businessmen Hedge 


Whenever businessmen get together 
these days—for a directors’ meeting, a 
conference, or even a social occasion 
is likely to ask each man how 
things are going with his own company 
\t one such meeting of top business- 
men a couple of weeks ago, an interest- 
ing and tvpical contrast emerged. The 
first two or three to speak gave a con- 
worked out 
own 


OMcOTIC 


obvioush 
with their econ 
omists—in which they spoke of fast re 
covery and inflationary dangers. Then 

“We're all saving the 
let’s talk about our own 

Immediately, the tone 
Although nearly all were con- 
fident, few could report an upturn as 
substantial as the sort thev had spoken 
of a few minutes earlier. 

All over the businessmen 
generally are more cheerful now than 
they were two or three months ago. 
Many of them felt real disturbance 
when thev took a look at their first- 
Now, that fright has 


idered analvsis 


in collaboration 


someone said 


same thing 
businesses. 


changed 


country, 


quarter carnings 
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passed. But the optimism that has 
succeeded it is tempered by some im 
portant reservations. 

¢ Gloom to Boomlet—The new buoy 
ancy is evident almost anywhere you 
look. Partly, it’s a switch in psychology. 
“The big change is in attitude,” says a 
Salt Lake businessman. “Six or eight 
months ago, people were talking reces- 
sion. Now thev are talking ‘good bus- 
iness,” and it’s a refreshing change.” 

More tangibly, a Houston toolmaket 
has reportedly rescinded recession-im- 
posed pay cuts. Revell, Inc., Los 
Angeles manufacturer of hobbyists’ 
model kits, says customers who can 
celed orders have placed them again, 
often for more than before. ‘The com- 
pany has decided to introduce 10 new 
products this vear instead of holding 
them until next year. “Each new prod- 
uct costs us $60,000 to $75,000 to get 
on the market,” savs an official. “You 
don’t base expenditures like that on 
blind optimism.” 

In the hard-hit appliance industry, 
Philco Corp. has turned particular 
sanguine, thanks to a boomlet in sales 
of its new television line and food 
freezers and high hopes for its new, 
low-priced washer-dryer combinations. 
It gives the credit to “offering some 
thing really new.” In addition, savs a 
observer of Louisville business, 
consumer resistance seems to have 
broken down. Big chunks of savings 
there have been going for new autos, 
appliances, and houses. 
¢ Vestiges of Gloom—For all this cheer, 
the hedging is just as evident. For in- 
stance, Pittsburgh’s Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
refused to exult over an upsurge in 
orders for power tools because. the 
company pointed out, the reason might 
be a substitution of small-scale modern- 
ization for big expansions. ‘This sort 
of hold-down on capital spending also 
affects the views of a major ‘Toledo 
manufacturer. Ile expects a slight up- 
wing by vearend, but mostly from 
sales of smaller items companies can 
buy without specific approval from the 
board of directors. 

Fears of inflation also loom large in 
businessmen’s thinking. “Inflation 
scares me more than Communism,” 
says a Dallas wholesaler. “We get 
price increases in every mail.”” A Boston 
executive in the rubber industrv laments 
that the spiral is “making 
the profit squeeze worse than before.” 
But tight monev is as much a worrs 
“If things start to perk up and then 
money gets tight again. it will halt the 
movement toward recovery,” predicts 
Pres. R. L. Morrison, Sr., of Buffalo’s 
Morrison Railway Supph Corp. and 
International Railwav Car Co. Other- 
wise in his business, he savs, prospects 
for the rest of 1958 are good. 
¢ Detroit the Key—The most pervading 
fears center on Detroit 


COSt-PTICCc 


over the suc- 


cess of 59 models and the labor pic- 
ture. From Pittsburgh —steelmakers 
to retailers who look on auto sales as a 
key, executives echo the prayerful com- 
ment from Milwaukee’s A. O. Smith 
Corp. A. O. Smith's big business in 
supplying auto frames, says an official, 
“is im the lap of the gods.” 

If the United Auto Workers strike, 
even so bullish a company as Philco 
fears the cconomy will be so depressed 
that evervone will stop buying. 


lll. What Economists See 


Even from where the economists sit. 
vou can see a number of things that 
could put the brakes on recovery: 

The Administration already is getting 
cold feet :bout the size of the govern- 
ment deficit and the rate of government 
spending. There is talk in Washington 
of a new economy wave and a new 
hold-down even on spending that has 
been authorized by Congress. 

The Federal Reserve Board is obvi- 
ously determined to shoot first and ask 
questions afterward in this upswing. 
Chmn. William McC. Martin has often 
reproached himself for waiting too long 
to clamp down in 1954 and 1955. Ap- 
parently he doesn’t mean to expose 
himself to the same charge again. ‘The 
led started needling its district banks 
into hiking their discount rates—a clear 
warning that it is swinging away from 
casv money and is ready to get tough 
early in the new recovery. 

There are unmistakable signs that the 
recession has begun to catch up with 
Furope. ‘Two weeks ago, the British cut 
their bank rate in an effort to give busi- 
ness a lift. Even high-riding West Ger- 
many has felt a slowdown. The export 
markets for U.S. goods are likelv to be 
somewhat wobbly. 

he stock market—whether any busi- 
nessman admits it or not—has had a lot 
to do with the rising mood of confi 
dence. The boom in the market has 
taken much of the curse off declining 
earnings in the first. half of this year. 
But at present levels the market is 
vulnerable. It is overdue for a technical 
correction. A heavy-handed Federal Re- 
serve policy might send it into a long- 
term decline. Businessmen would find 
it hard to stav cheerful in the face of a 
real market break, even if their own 
orderbooks were filling out. 

The capital spending slump still has 
not run its course. ‘There are signs that 
it mav have hit bottom. Things are a 
little brighter in the machinery indus- 
trv. Ilere and there new projects are 
starting up. But business still is plagued 
with overcapacity. There doesn't seem 
to be much hope that capital outlays 
really will start climbing until some- 
time next vear. In the meantime, the 
upswing could easily run out of gas, 
because there is a limit to how much 
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Over-all view of 
automatic induction 
billet heater for 
steel forgings. 


Closeup of control” 
cubical for 3000 © 
kw, 60 cycle, in- 

duction heater. 
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standard Allen-Brad- 
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ALLEN-BRADLEY 
Quality Motor Control 


The reliability of automatic production equipment is 
no better than that of the electrical control—which is 
the “heart” of the machine. Consequently, it is easy to 
understand why Allen-Bradley—the quality motor 
control—is usually preferred. 

The simple solenoid design—around which all 
Allen-Bradley motor starters, contactors, and relays 
are built—has only ONE moving part. This assures 


millions of trouble free operations. Mechanical wear 
is reduced to the minimum. And the double break, 
silver alloy contacts—standard throughout the Allen- 
Bradley line—eliminate down time for maintenance. 
They are always in perfect operating condition. 
Make certain that your automatic production equip» 
ment is operated with Allen-Bradley quality motor 


control. It costs no more and—you cannot do better! 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis.—In Canada: Aiien-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 





Another automatic production machine “goes Allen-Bradley” 








ictivity a hand-to-mouth 
policy can sustain. 

And finally, there is the big question 
that hangs over Detroit: Will the pub- 
lic take to the new autos? ‘The auto in- 
dustry is being somewhat modest in its 
forecasts this year; it is predicting sales 
of around 5.5-million, which seems 
fairly realistic. But what if the public 
continues to balk at the price tags and 
choke at the styles? 
¢ Eyes on Earnings—In many ways, the 
most important figure to watch will be 
corporate profits. For profits, more than 
inything else, are the key to capital 
spending. If the turn in inventory policy 
lifts production enough to give profits 
1 boost, then the outlook for new in- 
estment next year will be good. If the 
upturn that now shows in the produc- 
tion figures doesn’t filter through to 
profits, even a modest boom of inven- 
tory building won't be enough to sus- 
tain a real prosperity 


inventory 


IV. Recovery—But No Boom 


What it all adds up to is a situation 
that is still open-ended. If vou- he to 
lay bets, you can make up anv combina- 
tion of alternatives that seems most 
plausible and figure the pace of recovery 
accordingly. 

If, for instance, vou assume 5.5-mil- 
lion autos sold in the coming model 
vear, as Harlow Curtice predicts; no 
change in the rate of savings either up 
or down; and no further cuts in the rate 
of capital spending, you would get 
something about like this: 

¢ The Federal Reserve index (sea- 
onally adjusted) would get back up to 
ts old peak of 146 toward the end of 
the first quarter next year 

¢ Gross national product would 
match its previous peak in dollars in the 
fourth quarter of this year. But if you 
cancel out price increases, it wouldn't 
get back to its previous top until the 
first quarter of 1959. 

¢ Unemployment would drop back 
meanwhile toward 4-million from its 
present 5-million-plus. But it wouldn't 
return to the 2-million to 3-million to 
which the U.S. has been accustomed in 
the postwar period. For population has 
been growing. And a vear of forced 
cconomizing brakes rehiring to some ex- 
tent. Even when business gets back to 
its old peaks, those peaks will be well 
below the long-term growth lines. 

e Prices would remain generally 
stable—if, as the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics expects, consumer durables don’t 
get dearer. 

On this projection, 1959 would be 
a recovery year, but it wouldn't bring an 
all-out boom. It would be sometime in 
1960 before we got back to where we 
would have been if the recession had 
not sliced a vear or so out of our eco- 
nomic lives 
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Court to Act in Bruce Battle 


The issue: 10,000 shares of E. L. Bruce stock, used to 
buy Welsh Plywood Corp. If voted, these could break the 
balance that has created the “corner” in Bruce stock. 


After months of Wall Street infight- 
ing, the battle for control of E. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis hardwood floor 
maker, shifted this week to the courts. 
Up for a jurist’s decision: Was it legal 
for Bruce management to use 10,000 
shares from the company treasury to 
buy Welsh Plywood Corp., also of 
Memphis? 

Che question is a significant one. If 
the deal goes through, control of Bruce 
might be put out of the reach of Ed- 
ward M. Gilbert, 34-vear-old director 
of Empire Millwork Corp. Gilbert 
claims he has bought enough stock to 
give him control at the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting on Oct. 28. But 
Bruce's latest move could tip the scales 
against him. 
¢ Balance of Power—All along, the 
Bruce familv has insisted it has majority 
control of the 314,600 common shares 
outstanding. But it couldn't be sure. 
Neither the Bruces nor Gilbert have 
bought up all the outstanding stock, and 
the “float” could hold the balance of 
power. That’s why neither side will 
provide shares for short-sellers who are 
painfully trapped in a corner in the 
stock (BW—Jul.5’58,p22). 

That’s aléo why the Bruces went to 
the courts to block Gilbert. The com- 
pany moved unsuccessfully to have the 
Gilbert interests legally barred from 
buying up stock in the company. - It 
also is seeking a move to bar purchase 
of Bruce by the Gilberts on the grounds 
it would violate the antitrust laws. The 
court denied a temporary injunction 
earlier this month, and the outlook for 
a permanent injunction also looks dim. 
¢ Hole Card—Now the Bruces have 
plaved their hole ace. While the 10,000 
shares were in its treasury, they could 
not be voted; they are part of the out- 
standing common, but were frozen as 
long as they were held by the company. 
(They are not a part of the 85,000 
shares that Bruce says are authorized, 
but unissued.) Now that they have 
been freed, they can be voted. And it’s 
obvious that Welsh Plywood will tally 
them for management. 

Chis means that the Bruces can count 
on 10,000 sure votes. In the current 
fight, this could be a pivotal block. For 
it’s not usual, even in a proxy fight, 
that all the stock in a company is voted 
There are always some shareholders that 
are never heard from. 
¢ Countermove—Gilbert has not been 
caught napping by Bruce’s latest move. 
Months ago, his attorneys warned Bruce 


against taking “any new corporate ac- 
tion which would have a material effect 
on the assets, business, and prospects 
of the corporation.”” And they are mov- 
ing swiftly to have the courts throw out 
the Welsh deal. 

Gilbert’s attorneys say there is ample 
precedent for just such a move as 
Bruce’s to be thrown out of court. 
Moreover, they claim that Welsh is not 
worth the stock paid for it. (Based on 
Bruce’s book value, the purchase price 
would be about $420,000.) The com- 
pany, a producer of prefinished hard- 
wood plywood wall paneling, emplovs 
about 80 people, has a 50,000-sq.-ft. 
plant in Memphis. Gilbert's group says 
it has a low credit rating, has been cash- 
hungry for the past two years. 

But Bruce insists the deal will stand 
up. Spokesmen say negotiations for the 
company started long before Gilbert en- 
tered the picture. They contend that 
acquisition of Welsh is part of Bruce’s 
expansion program. 
¢ Source of Shares—The Bruce inter- 
ests, though, are keeping mum about 
what could be the kev legal points: 
Where did the treasury shares come 
from? How much are thev worth? 
Were any conditions laid down as to 
how thev would be voted? 

Thev say only that the shares were 
accumulated when shareholders offered 
to sell out to the company during the 
stock’s sharp price rise earlier in the 
vear. 

Regardless of how the court acts, 

Bruce’s move appears to assure a full- 
fledged proxy fight. It’s likely the dis- 
pute won't be settled until the annual 
meeting. 
e Hotter Corner—If that is the case, 
it’s certain that the corner in Bruce 
stock will take on more prominence. 
If a proxy fight develops, added pressure 
will be put on short-sellers to deliver, 
while the supply of shares will dry up. 
This could finally force the American 
Stock Exchange formally to call a cor- 
ner, a move it has been avoiding since 
June 12. On that day, ASE suspended 
Bruce from trading, after its price had 
zoomed from under $!7 in March to 
$77 per share. This week, the stock was 
selling for about $95. 

ASE. officials sav thev haven’t been 
able to determine the floating supply of 
shares. Thev cite the fact that the short 
position has declined—from above 
16,000 shares in mid-May to about 
5,000 now—as proof that some stock is 
available. 
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Give your products a “buy-me” look 
with sintered nickel silver... 


...a@ low-cost way to improve product appearance 


How can you give your products... 
cameras, office machines, auto acces- 
sories, for example ...a “buy-me” 
look without paying a lot extra for 
dies, fine machining, and finishing? 

The way Revere Camera Company 
designed this Model 103 motion pic- 
ture camera may give you the an- 
They make eye-catchers of 
such functional parts as the door- 
knob, key, and crank hinge with sin- 
tered nickel silver. 


Swer. 


Looks like quality . . . and is! 
By using sintered nickel silver, Revere 
obtains parts with close tolerances 
and all the durability and solid feel of 
a wrought alloy ... with far less need 
for machining holes and undercuts. 
No burrs or flash to be removed. 
Practically no metal to be scrapped. 
No expensive extrusion dies. 


And when it comes to finishing... 
a light polish brings up a rich, satiny 
appearance, the “buy-me” look that 
tells a customer what is inside must 
be good, too! 

The cost of these attractive parts? 
Less than extrusions. Less than any 
other method previously used. For 
the slightly higher cost per pound of 
powdered nickel silver is more than 
offset by production savings. 


Give your product a lift with Nickel 
Find out what you might be doing 
with sintered nickel silver to im- 
prove your product and lower cost. 
Best way to find out? Talk with Inco. 
There’s a whole family of useful 
nickel silver compositions and other 
nickel alloys for your designers to 
choose from, and we'll be glad to help. 
Write or phone us. 


Made of sintered nickel silver, the door- 
knob, key and crank hinge have the 
rich, solid look that makes customers 
look ... and buy! Long-lasting nickel 
silver keeps them sold. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 


67 Wall Street ,4. New York 5, N.Y. 
‘ INCO. 0 v0 


INCO NICKEL 


NICKEL MAKES ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 








In Business 


New Rocket Fuel With Fluorine 
Can Double Performance of ICBMs 


Fluorine, the brilliant bad boy among chemical rocket 
fuels, has been tamed for the first time. Bell Aircraft 
Corp. announced successful firings of a rocket engine 
that uses liquid fluorine instead of liquid oxygen as the 
oxidizing component in its fuel. 

For years, scientists have said that the ultimate in 
chemical fuels for rockets would have to contain fluorine, 
the most powerful oxidizing agent among all elements. 
But fluorine is hard to handle—poisonous and explosive 
in contact with even plain water—and viciously corrosive 
to piping and containers. 

Bell Aircraft apparently succeeded in finding struc- 
tural materials that resist fluorine’s corrosiveness. The 
stuff is kept in liquid state by jacketing all tanks and 
feed lines and cooling them with liquid nitrogen. 

Used in place of liquid oxygeti in present fuel systems, 
fluorine could boost the power of rocket engines as much 
as 40% and offer other gains in range and payload that 
would more than double the performance of existing 
ICBMs and satellite rockets. 


It was an eventful week in the aviation world. Pratt 
& Whitney's new J-58 jet engine, which develops 50°% 
more thrust than any now flying, passed its first 50-hour 
run-in test at West Palm Beach, Fla. . . . The first 
American-designed turbine-powered airliner, Lockheed’s 
turboprop Electra, was certified by CAA for commercial 
service (up to 99 passengers, 400-mph. cruising speed, 
2,500-mi. range). . . . Britain granted permission for Pan 
American Airways to send its Boeing 707 jet airliner in 
and out of London airports on test flights (the plane is 
already on test runs between New York and San Juan). 
: Kaman Aircraft Corp., Connecticut helicopter 
builder, got a license from Fairey Aviation Co., Ltd., of 
Hayes, England, to build and sell the 48-passenger Fairey 
Rotodyne, vertical take-off turboprop airliner (BW — 
May31'58,p94) in this country. 


New Haven RR Launches Campaign 


For Subsidy for New York Commuters 


New Haven RR Pres. George Alpert, just now digest- 
ing his first bite at Massachusetts’ $900,000 subsidy for 
commuter service (BW—Aug.23'58,p30), this week asked 
for another $2.5-million to keep commuter operations 
running at the New York end of the railroad. 

He's willing to take the money through tax abatement 
or by direct subsidy. But if he doesn’t get it “without 
long delay,” he will seek permission to abandon service 
for 30,000 commuters into New York, on which the 
road loses $5-million a year. 

Within a month the New Haven will put suggestions 
for its relief to state and county officials. If its ideas 
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get a bad reception, the road will then seek to use a 
measure contained in the newly signed Railroad Act. 
This gives the Interstate Commerce Commission—more 
sympathetic than state regulatory bodies to railroads’ 
pleas for abandonments—final jurisdiction over bids to 
cut rail services. 

New York’s 208,000 railroad commuters are already 
on the way toward losing services as other roads take 
advantage of the new act. The New York Central and 
the Erie RR, which have long sought to drop their 75- 
year-old ferry services across the Hudson River between 
their New Jersey terminals and Manhattan, this week 
won ICC permission to stop the ferries within three 
weeks. State regulatory bodies fought the abandonments, 
but they no longer have final say on the issue. More 
than 5,000 commuters are affected. 


Eleven Western States Tied Up 
In Third Week of Truck Shutdown 


All common carrier trucking in 11 Western states 
has now been shut down for three weeks, and no peace 
is in sight. The 1,600 trucking companies normally 
move 75% of the area’s highway freight. 

There are signs that shippers are shifting to alternate 
transport. Air cargo in the area is up at least 20%; rail- 
way express shipments, 50%; Western Pacific RR boxcar 
loadings, 16% in the first week of the dispute. 

Employers countered a strike in the Sacramento area 
(BW—Aug.16'58,p88) by shutting down operations 
throughout the 11-state region. Pres. Einar Mohn of 
the Teamsters’ Western Conference has filed charges of 
unfair labor practices with NLRB, and the union 
threatens to sue for wages lost because of the lockout. 


Connecticut High in Income Per Head, 
But South Dakota Gains Fastest 


The spread between the richest states and the poorest 
states of the Union continues to narrow, according to 
the Commerce Dept.’s annual report on personal income. 

In 1940, Delaware led in per capita income with a 
figure 169% of the national average, while Mississippi 
trailed at 37% of the average. Last year, Connecticut 
stood highest, with only 139% of the national average, 
while Mississippi—still lowest—moved up to 47%. 

The nation’s per capita income rose 3% to $2,027, 
led by South Dakota with a 17% increase. Per capita 
income fell slightly in five states: Delaware, Michigan, 
North Carolina, Mississippi, and Oregon. 


Satevepost to Take Liquor Ads 


At midweek, the Saturday Evening Post announced 
immediate cancellation of its long ban on advertising of 
alcoholic beverages. Pres. Robert E. MacNeal of Curtis 
Publishing Co. said the decision is deemed “compatible 
with the viewpoint of a vast majority of the present 
and potential audience.” 
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Fast way to solve your inventory problem 


How 

Emery helped 
a customer 
pick up 


extra profits 


Air rifles ran out at the peak of the sell- 
ing season in an Upstate New York 
store. With fast, door-to-door Emery 
Service, the buyer got 38 more cartons 
from 600 miles away in a few hours. 

The retailer adjusted quickly to 
known consumer demand... main- 
tained 35% markup... kept his cus- 
tomers satisfied ... earned a profit he 
might otherwise have missed. All for 
only 33¢ a unit—the difference between 
rail and Emery rates. 

Planned use of Emery’s unique 24- 
hour service can cut inventory and 


warehouse needs and costs... help re- 
tailer and manufacturer to tune their 
operations more easily to changing 
consumer demand. 

Take a look at your high value items 
—those over $3 a pound. Emery will 
help you reduce inventory ... increase 
sales... by serving any point in the 
nation in hours... give you 12 to 24 
hour faster arrival overseas. 

Write in for full-color map showing 
how close you are to your sources of 
supply through fast, dependable 
Emery Air Freight. 


EE: MM EE: Fe Y AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. Serving the United States, Alaska, Canada...and Europe, Asia, Africa 





FAIRCHILD 


1) Reynolon MBA/4-3 Series PVA Film 
used in fabricating aircraft part. Shown 
is metal bonding :ay-up with 26” hg 
vacuum. Note fine deformation around 
tooling. Reynoion can be formed into 
difficult contours without bridging. 

2) Lay-up emerging from autoclave after 
reaching 480°F. temperature. Photos 
courtesy of Fairchild Aircraft Division of 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation. 


DOUGLAS 


1) Reynolon PVA/4-6 Series Film used in 
vacuum bag molding of plastic hot air 
duct for transport plane. Operator can 
visually inspect the lay-up assuring 
quality controlled production of parts. 

2) Vacuum bag molding nose wheel door 
for a Douglas jet bomber. Photos courtesy 
of Douglas Aircraft Company, inc. 


GOODYEAR 


1) Reynolon PVA/4-6 Series Film used in 
fabricating radome section. Fiberglass 
saturated with plastic resin is layed-up 
inside female die and bianketed with PVA 
prior to pulling a vacuum and curing. 

2) Completed radome section following 
cure and removal of PVA bianket. 

Photos courtesy of Goodyear Aircraft 
Division of Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company. 


REYNOLON PVA FILMS 
for Bag Molding and Metal Bonding 


...- reduce costs, take to complex shapes, 
withstand high heat and pressures 


Aircraft, boat, automotive and other manufacturers 
are using Reynolon Polyvinyl Alcohol Films for 
fast, low cost production of diversified parts. 


Reynolon PVA/4-6 Series Film is designed for 
bag molding. Bag molding speeds production — is 
far less costly than the use of matched metal dies. 
And Reynolon — with its high elongation charac- 
teristics and non-inhibiting, clean operating quali- 
ties — is ideal for molding reinforced plastic parts. 

Reynolon MBA/4-3 Series Film is a “super-pli” 
PVA film developed to improve adhesive metal 
bonding. Reynolon MBA film takes temperatures to 
500°F. and pressures required to insure a satisfac- 
tory bond. It is extremely pliable and can be formed 
into difficult contours without bridging. An inex- 
pensive sheet, instead of a costly rubber blanket, 
can be used to hold a lay-up in perfect alignment 
during the adhesive curing cycle in an autoclave. 


For details and technical assistance on these 
films and other Reynolon plastic films, contact the 
Plastics Sales Manager in the Reynolds office in 
New York, Camden, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis or 
Los Angeles. Or write Plastics Division, Reynolds 
Metals Company, Richmond 18, Virginia. 


polyvinyl! alcohol films for— 
BAG MOLDING 

METAL BONDING 

SOLUBLE PACKAGING 


polyvinyl chloride films for— 
PACKAGING 

INFLATABLES 

OXYGEN TENTS 

GLASS SUBSTITUTIONS 
PROTECTIVE COVER PRODUCTS 


PLASTICS DIVISION 
REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
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Now’s the time for a fresh look at the Eisenhower team—the men who 
influence the President on major policy decisions. The 85th Congress has 
quit and gone home to politics. And in the four months between now and 
the time the 86th Congress meets in January, Eisenhower will firm up his 
plans for the final two years of his Administration. A look at the men who 
help make the big decisions can be useful in your personal and business plans 
for the months ahead. 


Start with Treasury Secy. Anderson. This converted Texas Democrat 
has made a tremendous impression on the President. 


Why does Eisenhower like him? He’s more pliant than his predecessor, 
George Humphrey, when it-comes to the politics of spending. He won two 
rounds with the Democratic-controlled Congress this year. Anderson took 
a leading role in heading off a tax cut and won a big debt ceiling increase. 


Anderson is close to the Democratic leaders. House Speaker Rayburn 
and Senate Leader Johnson are personal friends. This has proved to be one 
of Eisenhower’s best contacts with the Democrats, not just on taxes and 
the debt ceiling, but on other issues. 


Anderson can be called conservative. He has less difficulty in swallow- 
ing budget increases than Humphrey had. But he’s no open-handed New 
Dealer on this issue. Right now, Anderson’s is the loudest voice in the 
demand that the White House get spending under control. In shaping the . 
1960 budget, Anderson is insisting on a cut below this year’s estimated $79- 
billion. Odds are he will win. He also leads the inflation fighters. 


On the foreign side, Dulles remains No. 1. The State Secretary, an 
original Eisenhower appointee, shows no signs of leaving. 


Dulles’ mark on the Eisenhower score in Congress is easy to see. The 
President didn’t get everything he wanted on tariff-cutting powers and on 
foreign aid. But he got enough to make a real victory. 


Will Dulles quit before the next two years are up? His resignation has 
been forecast for a long, long time. And it may still come. But the hope at 
the White House is that the State Secretary will stick it out. 


McElroy, the Defense Secretary, also is high on the list of men who do 
jobs that win Eisenhower approval. 


Watch for the defense reorganization that will follow Congress’ approval 
of Eisenhower’s program to make the uniformed military more responsive 
to civilian control. Eisenhower gives ’McElroy much of the credit for get- 
ting this controversial law through Congress. 


Benson rates well at the White House. News reporters have forecast 
his ouster since 1953, when he first talked of cutting farm price supports. 
The idea was that no President could afford an Agriculture Secretary who 
advocated what amounted to lower farm prices. But Benson has stayed and 
had full Eisenhower backing. This year he won his greatest victory in Con- 
gress. Payments to farmers for not producing are on their-way out. And 
government props for prices are on the way down. 


GOP politicians are upset about Benson. They blame him for farm state 
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losses in the House and Senate in 1954 and 1956. They see further losses 
this year, but they haven’t been able to budge Benson. 


Other Cabinet officers didn’t fare so well with Congress. 


Mitchell stumbled on labor union reforms. He got a mild bill on 
pension and retirement funds. But that’s where it ended. 


Secretary of Interior Seaton convinced Eisenhower that there should 
be a subsidy for certain metals. But Congress wouldn’t go along. 


The new Secretary of Health, Education & Welfare, Arthur Flemming, 
doesn’t rate on the political stakes. He has been in both parties. 


Now, look at the White House—the men closest to Eisenhower. 


There’s Max Rabb’s job. Rabb was secretary to the Cabinet and that 
spot has been filled by Robert K. Gray. But Rabb was also the contact 
between the President and various minority groups. That hasn’t been filled. 


There’s Jack Martin. He has been appointed to the U.S. Patent Court. 
His job will be filled, but it will be hard to get another man with Martin’s 
experience. He grew up in Washington with the late Sen. Taft, and knows 
Republican politics in Congress as few men do. 


Eisenhower still wants Adams. Many Democrats now want to see him 
stay. Their reasoning is that he can be a better target for them in 1960, 
when the White House is at stake than now when they already have control 
of Congress. 


A big Eisenhower loss will be Dr. Hauge. Since Eisenhower was sworn 
in in 1953, Hauge has been his closest and most influential adviser on eco- 
nomics—business. Hauge is leaving. What worries Hauge’s backers most 
today is the prospect that he won’t be replaced. 


On the political side. GOP hopes are on the rise. 


A word of caution. There’s no expectation that the Republicans will 
win either the House or the Senate this fall. The improvement in the party 
is on the side that losses to the Democrats now may be smaller than those 
anticipated some months ago. 


The reasoning behind the hope is easy to see. 


The recession is over. Nearly everyone in Washington agrees on this. 
The expectation is that the fall will show great improvement, in production, 
employment, and profits. 


The war danger has diminished. Eisenhower’s stand in the Middle East 
shows every sign of paying off. U.S. soldiers are not being shot. Republicans 
will contrast this with Korea, where U. S. policy wobbled and a real shooting 
war resulted. 

——— 


A rumor on the Democratic side: Lyndon Johnson, the Democratic boss, 
has told friends he would like to give up his job next year. Odds are, though, 
his party won’t agree. That would mean another moderate Congress next 
year, with Rayburn running the House and Johnson in control in the Senate. 
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When. your aircraft parts go overseas... 


When you take your international trade 
problems to the people at The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, the 


world-wide network of 51,000 corre- 


services of a 


spondent banks and branches are im- 
mediately at your disposal. 
Whatever, or wherever your prob- 
lem, you get the overseas help you 
need from the banker-at-the-spot . . . 
the man who has an intimate knowl- 
edge of local trade conditions and 
knows how to make them work for you. 
This is possible because Chase Man- 
hattan has a close personal relationship 
with its foreign correspondents. Chase 


use Chase Manhattan’s world-wide 
network of 51,000 bankers-at-the-spot 


Manhattan and its stateside 


spondents handle the 


corre- 
S. problems of 
the Bank’s overseas correspondents 
They, in turn, get things done for Chase 
Manhattan in their own countries. Such 
reciprocity enables you to get more 
efficient banking service in the markets 
of the world. 

Here at home, experienced men in 
the International Department sit down 
and talk things out with you personally. 
They work with you on a basis of indi- 
vidual analysis and imaginative plan- 
ning. And knowing the right men in 
the right places, they can quickly con- 


tact the banker-at-the-spot who can 
best help you 

If you have import or export prob- 
lems, phone HAnover 2-6000 or write 
to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine Street, 
New York 15. 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 


MEMBER DEPOSIT IN KRANCE CORPORATION 








990 A. D.—first recorded air cargo flight. The Caliph of Cairo craved fresh cherries. The Vizier of 


Baalbek shipped them by air, fastened to the 
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egs of 600 carrier pigeons. Distance flown: 400 miles. 


What can the Vizier of Baalbek 
teach the chairman of the board? 


\ir cargo is not a “blue sky” idea—it is a practical market- 
ing tool! 

Wore than just emergency transportation, overseas air 
cargo builds business, increasing a company’s potential. 
lake a fresh look at the facts: 

loday, it is possible to ship by air for less than by sea. Air 
cargo saves on crating, has no “hidden” charges. 


Swift air delivery opens new markets, spurs repeat 


orders. reduces inventory, eliminates warehousing. 
Air cargo shortens the gap between manufacture and 
delivery. smooths out production flow, speeds up payments. 


And only Pan American offers the Pan Am Profit Lift— 


the most comprehensive service of ANY overseas cargo 








carrier. 


For further information. contact your cargo agent, for- 


warder or Pan American. 


ONLY THE PAN AM PROFIT LIFT GIVES BOTH SHIPPER AND CONSIGNEE ALL FIVE: 


Fastest delivery to all Fastest reservations. 
the world. No other air- 
line can match Pan Am’s 
number of direct flights to 
and from all 6 continents 
of the world. 


electronically in4seconds. handles 


Reserved or unreserved, 


ex pedited. 


Most experienced air 
Space can be confirmed cargo carrier. 
71% more over- 
seas cargo than any other and temperature-con- 
all Clipper* Cargo is airline. You get expert trolled planes for even 
service all the way! 


“Doorstep” service 
from anywhere in the 


Most modern air fleet. 


Pan Am Up-to-the-minute equip- 


ment includes pressurized U. S. Just contact your 
cargo agent, forwarder or 
PAA. Pan American does 
the rest. 


the most “delicate” cargo. 


PAN AML 
CLIPPER CARGO 5 





*Trade Mark, Reg. U. 5S. Pat, Off 
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GM's Home-Grown Capital 


This week, as every week, when Gen- 
cral Motors Corp. (page 18) pays out an 
approximate $10-million to its salaried 
employees, it automatically will increase 
its own capital by nearly $500,000. This 
process has been going on for almost 
three vears. 
¢ Incidental Benefit—The addition to 
its capital each week is an incidenta} 
benefit of a plan created to do some- 
thing else. But by now this capital has 
amounted to such a sizable figure that 
even a company with GM’s cash re- 
quirements, while not counting on it 
in future financial plans, may some da\ 
find it handy to have around. And 
other companies in other circumstances 
might find such a plan the core of 
future monev needs. 

(he capital-generating mechanism is 
GM's Savings-Stock Purchase Program, 
under which salaried employees ma\ 
put up part of their pavchecks to buy 
GM « stock, with the corporation match- 
ing this amount. By its third anniver- 
sary on Oct. 1, the plan will have in 
creased GM's capital stock by an 
estimated $140-million—nearly half of 
which, officials are quick to point out, 
already Was the company s own money. 
And even on GM’s own money, there is 
a tax saving that would not be gained if 
the same amount was retained from 
earnings. And the $140-million amounts 
to 42% of the $325-million in common 
stock issued by the company three 
years ago in January when it last 
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went to the public to raise money. 

The amount of new capital gener- 
ated by employee stock . purchases is 
accelerating at a respectable rate. This 
growth factor makes it possible to see 
how much a plan could be an impor- 
tant source of new money to many 
companies that don’t have GM’s enor- 
mous appetite for cash and consequent 
ability to raise it. 
¢ Main Object—When General Mo- 
tors’ officials in 1955 revived the em- 
ployee stock purchase plan (GM _ had 
such a program from 1919 to 1935), 
the main object was to give the em- 
plovees a stake in the business on the 
theory that this would make them bet- 
ter and more loval employees. CM 
executives say money-ralsing was not 
the objective; in the context of GM's 
capital needs at that time (and even 
today), the emplovee stock plan would 
have been of little help. 

In 1955, GM was in the midst of 
its biggest capital spending program. 
The company sold $300-million in 
debentures in 1954, and 12 months 
later went back to the money market 
with a $325-million common stock 
offering to stockholders. ‘This gave GM 
cash for more than $600-million in new 
facilities it undertook in 1955. 
¢ Capital Intake—Against that, in the 
last quarter of 1955, the trustee in 
charge of the emplovee stock program 
paid GM only $7-million for common 


shares. But bv 1956, the trustee’s stock 


purchases amounted to $45-million. 
ven so, this was only 5% of the 
amount spent for new facilities that 
vear. In 1957, the trustee bought 
$48.2-million worth of stock; for the 
first six months of this vear, stock pur- 
chases came to $25.2-million. And thc 
estimated total for a full three-veat 
period is $140-million. 

Now, to GM financial officials thes« 
figures do not by any means represent 
“increased” capital. In their view, onk 
the emplovees’ money used for stock 
purchases is “new’’ capital. What GM 
turned over to the trustee, something 
less than half the amount spent on 
cmplovees’ stock, was money the com 


pany already had in its hands to use 
as it saw fit. The question of how 
much new money the plan actually 


cives GM also is influenced by taxes 


and dividends. 


|. How It Grows 


The construction of the GM plan 
makes it increasingly effective. An em 
plovee may put as much as 10% of 
his pav into the trust fund (the averags 


is 8%). With one-half of the employ 
ce’s money, the trustee buys govern 
ment bonds. GM matches the other 


half to provide a sum used by the 
trustee to purchase newly issued com- 
mon stock in General Motors 

lhe fact that it is newly issued stock, 
of course, is the kevstone of the capital- 
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g features—vet that is not wh 
stock It 
ck for its executives bonus plan on 
the open market; but it felt buying the 
stock on the market also 
too great an cffect on the 
pri movement 
¢ Perpetuating Features—The plan has 


in 
GM 


to 


decided on new buvs 





] 
CI ployver 


would have 


1 couple of perpetuating aspects. Divi 
dends on the stock are used to buy 
more GM _) shares. With better than 

million shares now held bv the 
trust that is more than $5 nilhon 


ng into the plan each year in addi- 


tion to what is put in by the emplovees 
nd the company And the dividends 
CW pital 

ach year’s savings by the employ- 
( nstitutes a class that matures 
fy irs after the vear of formation 
| in emplovec pulls out of the plan, 
h in get no part of GNI's contribu 
tion until the fourth vear, and then 
ily one-third, So, ther in imduce 
nent for an employee to stick with 


until it matures 
¢ Tax Angle—This also is important to 
(Ni in a non-obvious wat Lhe SL the 


corporation puts up for the emplovee’s 


$1 for GM > stock, $1 for govern 
nent bonds) is a tax deductible item 
Phat $1 costs the company only about 
r Ilere is the theoretical tax situa 
hon 
In 1957, the trustee bought GM 
t lued at $48,252,645; GMs pr 
ned hare Was OTIC half oO! $24,141, 


+. If the plan had not been in 
xistence, the company’s contribution 
uld have been part of its profit, 


ind would have been taxed at the 52 


rate. So the real cost to GM would be 
round $12-million. ‘Turning the fig 
ul round, the plan would reduce 
GM's tax liability by $12-million; so 
the effect would be to increase GM's 
ish by the $12-million that otherwis« 


uld go for taxes, plus the 
+-million—for a total of $36-million 


cmplovees 


As it worked out, GM didn't save 
tl full $12-million on its 1957. tax 
bill because it didn’t have to put $24 
million into the program. When an 
mplovee drops out the part of GM's 

ntribution (plus dividends that i 
iot owed to him remains in the fund 
t ct tl mount the compan 


ist ntribe te Last vear the trustee 


hought S4 hon worth of stock. but 
GM _ had to put in only $21-million., 
| n Oct. 1, 1955, to Mar. 31, 1958, 


bought stock costing $108- 
GM put up 
the tax as 


million. Of this amount 

Allowing for 

Y ipital generated by the plan 

through Mar. 31 

to total 
L here 

in the program, and although there are 
0) withdrawals a month 

deaths terminations), 


could he considered 
$83.5-million 


ire 93,000 salaried emplovees 


retirements 
quits, the « ipital 


input continues to grow. Almost an 
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where but at GM that could mean an 
eventual end to the need for going out- 
side for new money 


ll. The Pursuit of Cash 


Motors is a company that 
keeps on hand anywhere from $700-mil- 
lion to $l-billion or more in cash and 
securities. Its working 
capital generally is around $2-billion. 


General 


govcrninent 


Yet, five vears ago, GM got along 
nicely with less than $400-million in 


the till and a working capital position 
of a little more than $1-billion. 
value of its plant in 1953 was $3,053,- 
$45. 869 

¢ Paying for Expansion—In the five 
through 1957, General Motors 
paid out $3.2-billion for new facilities. 
from the 1954 de 
1955 stock issue, and re- 
immings totaling over $1.7-bil- 
lion, including as much as $584-million 
in 1955 alone. Depreciation helped 
some, but depreciation charges ran only 
$17S-million in 1953 and were still un- 
der $300-million in 1955. In those five 
capital spending out-ran deprecia 
tion by $1.7-billion. 

Ihese figures make the money raised 
over three vears from emplovee stock 
purchases look rather puny. But in- 
come from the stock plan is still rising; 
GM’s wallet-busting spend 
ing has cased off, temporarily at least, 
ind depreciation charges have swept up 
harpl 
¢ Short-Term Outlook—Last vear, GM 
spent $474-million on new plant, and 
depreciation amounted to $415-million 
Through the first six months of this 
vear, Capital spending apparently was 
round $100-million and depreciation 
jumped to $212-million. For the full 
vear, depreciation can be expected to 
capital expenditures by a sub- 
tantial amount 


Gross 


VOcars 
Ihe monev came 
bentures, the 


tained 


yvcea;>©s, 


meanwhile, 


exceed 


Depreciation will continue at pres- 
ent high levels for another two or three 
irs. Unless there is an unforeseen 
bounce in auto capital 
spending should remain modest until 


high sales, 
the 1960s bring new expansion. 
This means that until and unless GM 
launches a new plant expansion pro 
from depreciation, 
plus retained earnings, puts the com 
pany in favorable cash position 
for some time ahead. That's why Gen 
eral Motors’ officials can discount the 
importance of the flow of capital from 
emplovee stock purchases to its future 
plans. But only GM’s size and its tre- 
mendous capital spending of the past 
few vears permits such an attitude. 
While insisting they did not con- 
the plan for this purpose, GM 
executives are aware of the jangle of new 
dollars from the “Savings-Stock Put 
chase Program.” “We never,” says one, 
regard nearly $50-million lightly.” END 


gram, the money 
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3M Research 


3M adhesives hold fast 
despite water, caustics, 


detergents—hot or cold 


EXCEPTIONAL WATER RESISTANCE. A tough 3M adhesive 
bonds sound-damping pads inside the doors of these metal sink 
cabinets despite the following phosphatizing process: strong 
detergent pressure spray; wash; phosphatizing spray; two 
rinses; drying oven temperatures reaching 500°F. 
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WATER is the nearest thing to a universal solvent. To develop strong, long-life adhesives for applications where moisture is 
present, 3M Research went to work; came up with water-resistant products to serve industry from ceramic tile to automobiles. 


outwits water to make adhesives stick! 


Water is the slyest adversary adhesives ever met! Given a 
little time, it can work a physical or chemical change in 
practically anything it touches, including adhesives. 


But 3M Research has outwitted it through intimate knowl- 
edge of the materials that go into 3M adhesives. . . and by 
painstakingly selecting and blending these materials. 
Result: a variety of water-resistant adhesives that hold 
their bond far longer . . . even under the attack of water- 
containing caustics and detergents—hot or cold. 


Thus, you find one 3M adhesive bonding a cellulose sponge 
to cadmium-plated metal in floor mops. You find another 
bonding porcelainized metal to foam glass in curtain-wall 
panel construction. Still another is used to bond ceramic 
tile to bathroom walls. (Unglazed ceramic surfaces are 
traditionally tough to bond ‘under moisture conditions. ) 


An even tougher job: bonding vibration-damping pads to 
metal cabinets. The 3M adhesive doing this job has to 
resist the violent attack of heat, water and chemicals used 
in the manufacturing process. 


Today, 3M adhesives are doing hundreds of jobs like these 
in countless industries. If you’ve a special bonding problem, 
look to 3M’s long experience in an unusually wide range 
of adhesive applications to solve it. 


SEE. WHAT 3M ADHESIVES CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Call your 3M Field Engineer. Or for 
free literature, write on your company 
letterhead to 3M, Dept. A-8, 417 
Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan, 
stating your area of interest and ad- 
hesive need. 


WEATHERBAN 


ADHESIVES, COATINGS AND SEALERS DIVISION , 


= 
Mirenesora J/finine ano ]\fanuracturine company & 
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Wall St. Talks . . . 


. . . about flurry in low- 


LINE UP with these priced stocks . . . copper pro- 
duction . . . corporate earnings 


NEW PLANTS this . .. bond postponements. 
D E E PWATE R SIT fF Suite a The worrisome trend toward low- 


priced stocks: In the first 33 weeks of 
the vear, Harold Clayton of Hemphill, 
Noves & Co, reports, trading activity in 
Big Board issues priced below $10 
jumped 2.56% ahead of its 1957 level, 
and $10-$20 shares were traded at a 
te rate 0.76% ahead. In all other price 
es : — Siete classifications, trading fell below last 
| ONE OF THE NATION'S IMPORTANT vear’s rates. While the $20-or-less stocks 
PRODUCERS OF TITANIUM DIOXIDE Ea account for only 6.37% of the dollar 
“ ae value of all Big Board commons, they 
: : provided 37% of trading in the 33 
weeks. 


Kennecott Copper’s decision to boost 
its production by 12% disturbs some 
analysts in the Street. Despite the com- 
pany’s announcement that its move is 
based on “good business,” analysts 
fear it might “pull supply out of line 
with demand” and weaken copper’s 
A MAJOR COPPER present 264¢-a-lb. price level. 

REFINING COMPANY 

Corporate earnings, as seen by Stand- 
ard & Poor’s Corp.: While “on a his- 
torical basis, 1958 probably will go 
dewn on the record as the poorest year 
since 1954... . the significant point is 
that the trend of total profits is shift- 
ing to the upside. We expect the 29% 
decline shown by the first half to be 
trimmed to a decrease of 15% to 20% 
for the full vear fand] results for 
the final quarter approximating those 
for the closing months of 1957.” 


NEW STEAM ELECTRIC POWER PLANT, PART OF Postponements of corporate bond of- 
AN INTEGRATED GRID TOTALING 10,000,000 Kw ferings are piling up, thanks to the 
monev market’s disturbing performance. 
Early last week, New England Tel & 
Tel deferred a $40-million debenture 
issue planned for this week, and Uni 
versal-Cyclops Steel called off a $22.5- 
million offering. On Friday, two more 
issues were scratched from this week’s 
e Finest spot on the eastern seaboard calendar: $20-million Montana Power 

... BIG sites... BIG labor pool. and $8-million Pennsylvania Power 

ON THE BS0 BIG power supply... BIG opportuni- 

ties to reach U. S. and foreign markets 

at Mariey Neck HERE is the soundest poseenitter Studebaker-Packard’s refinancing pro- 
PORT OF BALTIMORE profit strategy. posal (BW —Aug.23'58,p28) won't af- 


fect current earnings of most of the 20 
PHONE OR WRITE: o non noes 


£. © GORDON, tndectrtel Agent ©. B. FOMINCE, Indeaiint ne commercial banks ind three insurance 
BALTIMORE 1—LExington 9-0400 MEW YORK 4—Dighy 4-1600 companies involved, Streeters hear. ‘The 
A. C. TODD, Industria! Agent FIELDING H. LEWIS, industrial Agent plan calls for these lenders to substitute 
CHIC INNATI scones ine” ES PITTSBURGH 22—COurt 1-6220 $16.5-million in 5% 15-vear notes and 

. E. OLIVER, Industrie! Agent eee coy eee te ; 

CHICAGO 7—WAbesh 2.2211 $16.5-million of 5% com ettible pre- 

ferred for the $54.7-million debt now 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD owed them. But their participations in 


Constantly doing things—better! the original loan are said to have been 
written off some time back. 


mortgage bonds. 
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Another fine product gains NEW SA. * 
By Switching to the Saginaw Screw 


Mi~ 
é 


WORLD’S MOST EFFICIENT ACTUATOR OPERATES TRAILER 
LANDING GEAR WITH 5S TURNS PER INCH INSTEAD oF 20 


It's “happy landings” for truckers from now on— 
since Binkley Manufacturing Company has devel- 
oped and marketed a new truck trailer landing 
gear which can be raised with 75% less cranking. 
They gave their product this new *Sales Appeal 
by switching from a high-friction acme screw to 
the almost frictionless Saginaw Screw. 

The truly amazing ability of the Saginaw Screw 
to convert rotary motion to linear motion with over 
70% efficiency is saving power, space, weight 


"Give your products 
NEW SALES APPEAL ... 
switch to the 


ad 


and assuring smoother, more dependable per- 
formance in countless products from miniature 
electronic controls to giant production equipment. 

Perhaps the Saginaw Screw can give your 
products that vital new Sales Appeal you're 
looking for right now. To find out, write, wire or 
telephone Saginaw ball/bearing Screw Oper- 
ation, Saginaw Steering Gear Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Saginaw, Michigan—world’s 
largest producers of b/b screws and splines. 
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More than 230 trained person- 
nel are required by Lenders 
Service Corporation to carry on 
its work as financial consult- 
ants to small business firms 
throughout the country. 


As a result of their combined 
efforts in contact, analysis, com- 
pilation, and presentation, LSC 
assists its small business clients 
in obtaining funds through 
accredited financial sources. 


; : Atlanta 


Lenders Service Corporation 
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The Income Pattern: 


Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U. S. Incomes: Up 0.5% From Last Year 





1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal, June figures preliminary; May revised. 


©svusiness ween 


The Indexes 
May 
1958 
285.3 
310.7 
308.9 
345.3 
379.8 
465.6 
358.7 
338.1 
383.4 
441.1 
505.2 
402.2 
362.0 


June 


June 
1957 


1958 


283.6 
310.2 
309.3 
346.8 
381.6 
480.4 
358.8 
336.9 
371.4 
445.7 
509.8 
413.9 
364.2 











Gains Continue to Edge Up 


U.S. june were 0.5% 
above their year-ago level, according to 
BUSINESS WEEK'S Composite of Regional 
Indexes. It was the fourth 
straight monthly gain recorded by this 
income measuring stick. 

The month's quickened tempo of 
industrial activity helped boost over-all 
"income by 0.6% over May. This was 
the largest month-to-month gain since 
the recession got under way. ‘The re 
covery through June carried U.S. in- 
comes to a level equal to last Septem 
ber, and only slightly below the peak 
reached last August. 

Fight of the 12 regions registered in- 
come gains from May to June. ‘The 
fattest were chalked up by the Atlanta 
and San Francisco regions, with gains 
of 3.2% and 2.9% respectively. How 
ever, the Kansas Citv region, embracing 


incomes mm 


Income 


important cattle and wheat-growing dis- 
tricts, continued to have the biggest 
vear-to-year gain, with a June margin of 
5 over the 1957 month. Minne- 
apolis suffered the sharpest income de- 
cline with a fall-off of 3.1% from May; 
Boston, New York, and St. Louis also 
showed small losses 

Only the Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and Dallas regions were below 
their income levels of a vear earlier. Of 
these, all except Boston had larger in 
comes than in May. The recession in 
metalworking accounted largely for the 
lower incomes in the Boston, Cleveland, 
and Chicago areas, while lower crude 
oil production was a depressing factor 
in the Dallas region. June was the fifth 
consecutive month that Cleveland 
trailed its year-ago pace; Chicago's lag 
has continued for three months. END 
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NEW YORK BRUNCH—PARIS LUNCH— "'Same-morning travel’ 
between New York and Europe may not be quite so far off as you think. 
This supersonic plane is based ona prototype already in the planning 
stage. It's calculated that it will cross the Atlantic in a mere 2% hours! 
New ideas like this couldn't go beyond the planning stage if it weren't 
for the added strength, heat resistance and other lasting qualities of 
stainless and alloy steels 

From Vanadium Corporation of America come the ferro alloys that img 

to stainless and heat-resistant steels the very qualities which make them s 
useful. Tomorrow, the uses of these special, enduring steels will be even 


broader. Truly, the future will be better because of the ferro VANADIUM 

alloys now available—and those being developed! Vanadiun é&: oa - - 

Corporation of America, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17,N.Y. ee CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
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This was the problem: Palm Beach was disappearing. 
Its sands were being swept away by the strong outgoing 
tide. And the jetties to the north, at Lake Worth Inlet. were 


keeping the incoming tide from bringing in new sand. 


The city and county engineers suggested supple- 
menting Mother Nature with a pipeline and perpetual 
pumping system. This would carry the accumulated sand 


over the jetties and under the channel to where it could 
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WANT TO BRING A 


again be carried to the beaches by the tide. But what kind 


of pipe could withstand the abrasion, the corrosion and the 


constant movement on the ocean bottom? 


Rubber seemed a logical answer, until the teredo, or 
shipworm, reared its ugly head. Since this seagoing termite 
was known to feast on wood, fabrics—virtually anything 
organic—what would it do to rubber? For the answers, 
they turned to the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


HOSE FOR ALL INDUSTRY by Ge ob 3 
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BEACH BACK HOME ? 


His considered answer was Goodyear 


Hose—husky rubber pipe with an enviable reputation for 


Sand Discharge 


handling abrasive material. To thwart the teredo, the 
G.T.M. recommended a special rubber compound, proved 
resistant by extensive tests. And, in due time, an 800-foot 


line of the G.T.M.’s hose was installed. 


Today, the beach is being brought back and the 


system’s working so well that other seaside towns are con- 


KOO) 


FAR = s THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
@)-Specified 


Sand Discharge Hose 


Long-lived abrasion- 
resistant cover 


and weather- 


Reinforcement of steel wire helix plus 
wrapped plies of heavy-duty fabric 


Special rubber tube to withstand 
extreme conditions of abrasion 


sidering similar installations. And this is just one example 
of how the G.T. M. is pioneering a new concept in materials 
handling with large diameter hose. How can he help you? 
For full details, see your.Goodyear Distributor, or write 


Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. He can 
give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts and many 
other industrial rubber and nonrubber supplies. Look for him in the 
Yellow Pages under “Rubber Goods” or “Rubber Products.” 


Watch “Goodyear Theater” on TV every other Monday evening. 

















SINCLAIR OIL’s Pres. E. L. Steiniger and Chmn. P. C. Spencer use the “inventory meeting’ — a weekly 


session of company officers and department heads — to help keep a taut rein on their growing empire. 
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Sinclair Makes Itself 


bor many years, Sinclair O? Corp. 
meant Harry Sinclair, a tempestuous 
titan even for the rtambunctions oil! 
business, a man who ran bis ce pany 
with a whim of iron, who went to jail 
for contempt.of court and came back to 
pull his outfit up among the leaders. 
So strong has that public image been 
that to many outsiders it has obscured 
the true picture of Sinclair Oil as it ex 
ists today, and most particularly the 
true portrait of Percy C. Spencer (cover, 
and picture, left), the man who has run 
the company for the past decade, and in 
the interval, changed its character. 
For one thing, when Spencer arrived 
ut the top after being the company’s 
counsel and running its refining divi- 
sion, he completely discarded the con 
cept of one-man rule. In place of a svs- 
tem under which no matter was too 
small to require “papa’s” personal at- 
tention, he deliberately broke the com 
pany down into autonomous divisions. 
Now both authority and responsibil- 
ity sit on the shoulders of the man do- 
ing the job. Instead of leaning on a 
small coterie of close—and dependent— 
associates, Spencer has carefully culti 


vated the growth of an essential crop 


men—such as Edward L 
Steiniger, 55 (picture, left), who was 
clected president this year, and is slated 
to succeed Spencer as chief executive 
officer. 

And perhaps most important to the 
future of the company, Spencer te- 
versed a major policy of his predecessor, 
which made Sinclair a “crude deficit” 
company, and which has badly ham- 
strung it over the past decade. This 
vear, profits from Venezuelan crude 
started flowing into the company treas- 
ury in an important way, and proved 
the soundness of that policy reversal 


of younger 


|. Crude and Profits 


Sinclair Oil’s volume of $1.25-billion 
puts it eighth in the oil industry, 24th 
in sales among all U.S. industrial cor- 
porations. It has seven refineries, the 
longest network of pipelines in the 
countrv—13,000 miles—delivering both 
crudes and finished products; it runs a 
fleet of 20 tankers; has 1,500 supply 
warehouses; and supplies 26,000 service 
stations, more than half fully owned. 

Manv of its strengths started back in 
Harrv Sinclair’s davys—such as its distri- 
bution svstem, which today combines 
pipeline, rail, and water transport in a 
network that puts 90% of the potential 
customers in the 42 states east of the 
Rockies within 75 miles of at least onc 
of its distribution points. 
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Its refineries have always been con 
ceded by the industry to be among the 
most efficient. Its marketing, even 
against such giauts as Esso and Gulf, 
is aggressive—Sinclair claims it started 
the additive race with Power-X. 

The, one big problem for the past 
decade has been Sinclair's position as a 
“crude deficit” company. Even five 
vears ago, it produced less than a third 
of its own refinery requirements. Until 
this year, it had probably the lowest 
ratio of crude to refinery runs of any of 
the top 10: 
¢ Changing Picture—lThis was the re- 
sult of deliberate policy on the part of 
Harrv Sinclair, who concentrated on re- 
fining efficiency, marketing, and distri 
bution of refined products. Particularly 
during the 1930s, crude could be 
bought outside, often at less cost than 
it took to produce your own 

After World War II, the picture 

changed. Other companies whittled 
down Sinclair's lead in refining and dis 
tribution techniques. ‘Though refining 
and marketing costs rose sharply, com- 
petition kept product prices fairly 
stable—gasoline, for instance, has risen 
only about 10%. Sinclair, too, kept 
growing—refinery runs, sales, _ total 
all doubled. But the price of 
crude has more than doubled. The big 
strikes in the Near East supplied a 
cushion for the big “international” 
companies, but this increased the com- 
petitive squeeze on less fully integrated 
outhts. 
e Search for Crude—For an oil com- 
pany, the important profits often come 
at the beginning of the line, from the 
raw material, rather than the finished 
product. 

So Spence! sect out to find more of 
his own crude. One indicator of the 
intensity of the search: Of the $1,349,- 
000,000 that Sinclair Oil has put into 
all capital expenditures over the past 
decade, more than half has gone to 
finding and producing oil. Production 
moved up steadily, but slowlyv—from 
123,000 bbl. daily in 1948 to 171,000 
in 1957. But refining capacity galloped 
faster—from 285.000 bbl. daiiv in 1948 
to 488.000 last vear. 

Most of Sinclair's crude producing 
properties are in the U.S—mainly in 
lexas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Wvom- 
ing. The company has been drilling, 
buying already proven properties and 
like everyone else, working on secondary 
recovery methods such as flooding to 
force more oil out of existing fields. 
This has helped some; its U.S. pro 
duction has increased some 40% over 
the decade. But the big hope has to 
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be foreign—and this year, the years of 
work in Venezuela are starting to pay 
off. 

¢ Setup—Sinclair is by no means alone 
in that rich country—52 other U.S. 
companies alone hold concessions there. 
Compared to some, Sinclair's take is 
peanuts—currently 55,000 bbl. a day, 
against 400,000 daily for Gulf Oil 
Corp., 800,000 a day for Creole Petro- 
leum Corp., a subsidiary of Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.). 

As late as 1953, Sinclair was getting 
only 21,000 bbl. a day from Venezuela. 
It was only in 1956 that its oil really 
started flowing in the Barinas_ basin. 
But even then, it was locked in until 
a pipeline was opened from the field to 
the coast last winter. 

Since then production has increased 
sharply. Sinclair expects to hit 100,000 
bbl. a day by the end of the vear. 
¢ Good for Earnings—just what that 
means to the company shows up readily 
in current financial figures. 

1958 has been a bad year for nearly 
all oil companies. Sinclair's net dipped 
from $44.8-million for the first six 


months last vear to $24.8-million for 

G5 the same period this year. 
But in the same period, earnings of 
Sinclair Venezuelan Oil Co., a,96.2%- 


owned crude-producing _ subsidiarv, 


an all-automatic photocopyer showed a threefold jump, from $3.7- 


million to $11.2-million. 
\ J With the domestic market already 
=p th e new D Ri in STAT 200 firming up considerably, the new source 


is going to mean even more. “Cheap” 





You'll “OOH” when you see what the up to 9 inches wide, in any length. It foreign oil is no longer so cheap— 
DRI-STAT ‘200° offers you: pays for itself in the time it saves. It foreign royalty charges and wage rates 
1 Makes sharp, black-and-white copies the original and eliminates are rising even faster than in the U.S.— 
copies of anything written, printed proofreading. Ask us to demonstrate but the approximately $1 per bbl. net 
or drawn. it — you accept any substitute profit made by the Venezuela sub- 

2 Takes less space than a typewriter. ee sidiarv tops the return on U.S. crude. 
Other areas aren’t being neglected— 

@ Anyone can run it. AUTO-FEED, an exclusive, automatic eels. Tene aaa S. 
@ Work | off .| Sinclair is drilling, or exploring, in 
orks in normal office light. paper feed is optional. Dri-Stat ‘200’ Canada, Paraguay, Somaliland, and the 
6 First truly automatic photocopyer with Auto-Feed is $245. Also available Sahara—but Venezuela is still its hottest 
priced under $350. is the Dri-Stat ‘400’ which copies current baby. On the approximately 
The DRI-STAT ‘200’ copies any papers materials up to 14” wide. $100-million it has invested there to 


date, it will reap an estimated net profit 
in 1958 alone of $25-million. 

¢ Almost There—Within another year 
cr two, the company should have 
pushed its crude production close to 
60% of its requirements. That leaves 
it a long wav, of course, from the big 






PRL: Cikbuediensesacancneul 


Ask for this informative, un- 
biased fact-folder, “Office 
Copy Machines and How to 
Choose the One to Suit Your 


Needs.” DRI-STAT DIVISION internationals like Jersey, Gulf and 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc. Texas Co., which can supply all their 

Bw.s ° 
a Shoreham, N. Y. needs—and in some cases an excess—but 


savs Steiniger, “it'll finally get us into 
the ball park.” 

Sinclair men, as a matter of fact, see 
an advantage in being able to buy some 
outside; this enables the company to 
keep its own crude production on a 
steady basis—for, says Steiniger, “if 
you’re not pumping a well for all it’s 
worth, you’re paving awfully high for 
what you do pump.” 
¢ Bulwarks—In other branches, Sinclair 
is relying on the strengths built up in 


(C) Please send me your FREE folder, “Office 
Copy Machines and How to Choose the 
One to Suit Your Needs.” 


(C0 I'd like to see a FREE Demonstration. 
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PRINCETON MILLS knits extra security into its 


employee benefit program... 


Fade 8 





One of Princeton Mills’ exclusive dress fabrics is ““Lomel”—shown above going through finishing operation. 





..with a GROUP PENSION PLAN 
from NEW YORK LIFE 


“Lomel” is just one of the many modern fabrics 
spun on the looms of Princeton Knitting Mills—one of the 
world’s leading converters of synthetic and natural fibers. 

Just as modern is the Company’s employee benefits 
program that includes an up-to-date Group Pension Plan 
from New York Life. Under the provisions of this Plan, 
eligible employees receive a monthly income at retirement, 
based on their years of service. 

Rewarding loyal service with this extra security helps 
Princeton Mills keep valuable employees . . . raise morale 

and productivity, too! Your firm can enjoy these important 
advantages by making a low-cost, easily administered 





New York Life Group Plan part of your benefits program. 
For all the facts, ask your agent, broker or write direct. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE wylic COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 


Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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the past. It’s not expanding its refincry 
capacity right now, because Sinclair men 
feel its refineries are so efficient they 
could increase production to meet any 
reasonable increase in demand. Sin- 
clair’s use of its capacity has consistently 
run ahead of the industry—95% vs. 
87% over the past five years. 

In motoring markets, Sinclair is 
strongest in the Southeast and the Mid- 
west. But its greatest strength is in 
areas the motorist never sees. It is a 
prime supplier for diesel fuels to rail- 
roads and trucks, and is probably No. 1 
in lubrication oils for all kinds of trans- 
portation and industry. In petrochemi- 
cals, it claims to rank fifth or sixth in its 
operating territories. 

Sinclair prides itself on “running 
tight” in every operating sphere. For 
instance, earlier this year when high in- 
ventory troubled the industrv, Sinclair’s 
own inventories were in comfortably 
manageable shape. That's partly be- 
cause its network of pipelines, ships, 
and rail cars avoids extensive backup or 
holding problems. 


ll. Innovations at the Top 


Perhaps as important in that picture 
is an institution which Spencer created, 
and which may be unique in industrv— 
Sinclair's weekly “inventory” meeting. 
Every Thursday morning, about 70 of 
the company’s top-level men gather to 
hear reports from all departments on the 
current state of Sinclair and the in- 
dustry. 

Basic policy, as such, is rarely 
thrashed out here—and the material re 
ported is seldom such that it couldn't 
be printed and distributed. But Sinclair 
men concede that, were the same infor- 
mation shunted around on a printed 
sheet, the odds would be against any- 
one reading much of it. . 

This way, every man gets a quick and 
accurate picture of the whole problem 

and has no excuse for not knowing 
what he has to do in relation to the rest 
of the company’s activities 

Though to an outsider, the meeting 
takes on some aspect of a ritual, Spencer 
retorts: “The answer is that there isn’t 
another company in the business which 
has its inventory in better shape, or can 
move more quickly to meet changing 
conditions.” 
¢ Decentralizing—When Spencer came 
in, he felt the company was just too 
big any longer for one-man rule, started 
a deliberate policy of decentralization. 
It caused some confusion at first— 
Spencer felt the only wav to find out 
what you've got is to dump respon- 
sibility on a man, and he shoved it out 
as fast as people would take it 

Todav, each of Sinclair's segments 
operates in effect as a separate company 
crude, refining, transportation, sales— 
with coordination from the top, part 





througli the inventory meeting, partly 
through the “senior management 
group” (which includes Spencer, Stein- 
iger, J. E. Dyer, vice-chairman, Harry 
Jeffries, executive vice-president and pri- 
marily a financial man, and Thomas 
Kimball, president of the refining com- 
pany). 

This group in effect serves as both 
executive committee and finance com- 
mittee. Backing them up is another 
committee of the six to 10 top men 
of the operating companies, who thrash 
out problems a couple of times a week 
—or daily if necessary. 

The combination of autonomy and 
committees is still somewhat in a state 
of flux. There are just enough old 
timers left as Sinclair so that there’s a 
slight air of unbelief about the “au- 
tonomy” catchword, as if there were 
a string attached that might be yanked 
back at any moment. 
¢ Youth—But there’s little doubt that 
Sinclair is becoming a younger man’s 
company. The company has always 
worked on a minimum of manpower. 
Steiniger, for instance, who in effect 
built the company’s Venezuela opera- 
tions, notes that there he operates five 
fields, does a lot of exploration, runs 
a refinery, a gas plant, pipelines, a port 
setup, all with only 900 men. 

Spencer himself has never gone along 
with oil industry practice of having two 
or three men available to backstop every 
job. “You can get too many backstops, 
too many squads. A young man can get 
going faster here, since he doesn’t have 
too many second-string men lined up 
ahead of him.” 

One example of the shift to younger 
men is Steiniger himself. Spencer still 
retains the title, and authoritv, of chief 
executive officer—even though, just 
turning 65, he’s reached “official” re- 
tirement age. The board has deferred 
his leaving, and may continue to do so 
for a couple of years more. But Stein- 
iger, unquestionably next in line, was 
tapped for the succession last year when 
he ,was made executive vice-president, 
operations. 
¢ Hard Climbing—Although Sinclair is 
now in better shape on its crude-to- 
product ratio, it still has a long way to 
go before it can undertake to climb 
further up the industry ladder. 

One rule, the wav the industry is 
stratified now, is that a company can’t 
tackle a bigger market until it’s awfully 
sure it can supply it. That would mean, 
for Sinclair, it would need at least 
twice as much as it now has. 

Sinclair is working hard to increase 
its crude ratio—it’s already come a long 
way in 10 years—and it has reason to 
expect success. But the real criterion 
won't be change in ranking, say Spencer 
and Steiniger, but doing a still better 
job, financially and otherwise, within its 
own niche. END 
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MALLORY at Work 
for Miniaturization 


Secretary in His Pocket 
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A wire or tape recorder so small that it fits in your pocket, 
takes dictation or records conferences, wherever you travel... 


powered by miniature, long-lasting Mallory Mercury Batteries. 


OCKET-SIZE wire or tape recorders... portable radios 
Pte fit in the palm of your hand... hearing aids 
built into eyeglass frames... these are but a few of 
the results of today’s trend to make electronic devices 


smaller and smaller. 


This concept works for military uses, too. It squeezes 
intricate control apparatus into tight quarters to direct 
the path of guided missiles . .. to transmit data from 
the inside of an artillery shell in flight. 


important milestone in the progress of miniaturization 
was the development of the Mallory Mercury Battery. 
This amazing power source takes only a fraction of the 
space of conventional batteries. And its life is far 


longer, its output far steadier. 


Continuing research by Mallory shrinks the size of 





other electronic components, too. Typical is a capacitor 
smaller than a lead pencil eraser—now teaming up with 


Mallory batteries in space-saving transistor circuits. 


Mallory’s research ingenuity and precision production 
are speeding progress in fast-growing industries like 
automation, aviation, television, electronics, appli- 
ances and automobiles . . . and in many others requir- 
ing dependable components within Mallory’s specialized 


fields of electronics, electrochemistry and metallurgy. 
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Trinidad Bids for Siegert & Sons 
Head Off Purchase by Outsider 


lhe government of Trinidad and a Canadian business- 
man are playing leap-frog with their offers for control 
of Dr. J.G.B. Siegert & Sons, Ltd., the Trinidad com- 
pany that makes Angostura bitters. Douglas H. Bradley 
opened the auction by writing to Siegert’s 550 stock 
holders offering them $1.40 for each share of preferred 
and $3.50 for cach share of common. Bradley, a Cana- 
dian, is president of Angostura-Wuppermann Corp., the 
U.S. distributors of thé bitters under an exclusive con- 
tract which runs until 1971. 

Fearful that a new owner would move the island’s 
major industry to, say, Bermuda for tax reasons, the gov- 
ernment made an offer of 7¢ a share more. The com- 
panys board recommended to stockholders that they 
accept this offer and it seemed sure that the holders 
would go along with the suggestion. 

lhen Bradley upped his offer a penny a share, and 
gave the stockholders his assurance that he would not 
move the company. His offers are being made through 
a Bermuda corporation of which he is the sole stock- 
holder 
$2-million. 

I'he outcome won't be known for awhi!e. The govern- 
ment originally set Sept. 1 as a deadline on its offer, 
but may extend it; Bradley’s deadline is Sept. 30. 


Ex-Greyhound Official Sets Up 


His Own Auto Leasing Business 


There's still another entrant in the rent-a-car field. 
Richard J. Fencl, former head of Greyhound Corp.'s 
auto rental subsidiary, has formed his own organization, 
Nationwide Rent-a-Car or Truck, Inc., to engage in auto 
leasing beginning in October. He doesn’t plan to enter 
the daily rental business for at least two years “unless 
we should purchase an established, going company in 
the field.” (Reportedly, Nationwide is trying to buy Grey- 
hound Rent-a-Car.) 

Fencl was brought to Greyhound by Arthur S. Genet 
to head the car rental program, a special baby of Genet’s. 
Kencl left last Mav, shortly before Genet himself exited 
under pressure, a major factor being the poor showing of 


Rent-a-Car. 


. Avis Offers New Corporate Service 


Avis Rent-a-Car System, Inc., meanwhile, is introduc- 
ing a new service for corporate customers. It features a 
schedule with automatic discounts at the time of rental 
and extra discounts as total rentals increase. The plan 
also features a central billing svstem under which the 
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The total purchase price would come to about 


corporation receives only one bill a _— for all car 
rentals by all personnel, coded for individual or de- 
partmental allocations. The new set-up goes into effect 
Sept. 1. 


Northrop Goes on TV to Deliver 
Its “State of the Company” Message 


Whitley C. Collins, back on the job as president of 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., after a recent illness, wanted 
to tell his employees how Northrop is weathering these 
troubled times in the aircraft industry, and what is in 
the cards for the future. The problem was how to 
deliver this “state of the company” message in an 
effective way. 

The. answer: a public television channel. 

Northrop bought 25 min. over Los Angeles station 
KTTV at 8 a.m. on a Saturday morning, a day when the 
plants are shut and a time when the station doesn’t 
normally have a program. 

The talk was taped, rebroadcast later on a local radio 
station. Collins spoke not only about the present situa- 
tion, but of the company’s proposed merger with Ameri- 
can Bosch Arma Corp. and its most hopeful! new product, 
the T-38 jet trainer. 

The company has no idea how many employees—and 
non-employees—listened, but knows that some workers 
going south to nearby beaches for the weekend took 
along portable TV sets in order to watch the speech. 
Total cost: $900 for the television time, $88 for the 
radio rebroadcast. 


Management Briefs 


Almost $14-million was paid to 434,000 workers last 
ycar in formal employee suggestion programs. ‘The com- 
panies accepted about one quarter of all suggestions 
made, reports the National Assn. of Suggestion Systems, 
which surveyed its 1,163 member companies. 


I. Rokeach & Sons, Inc., maker of kosher soap, borscht, 
and gefillte fish, is going into the girdle business. ‘The 
company hopes to make use of its $500,000 tax loss 

carrvforward by buying from Exquisite Form Brassiere, 
Inc., an option to purchase a Puerto Rican girdle mé iker 
and its New York merchandising company. Exquisite 
Form will get an estimated 900, 000 shares of a new class 
of Rokeach stock (giving it 60% of Rokeach), and the 
owners of the girdle company will get about $1.5-mil-* 
lion in cash. 


Another fight at Loew’s? Wall Street and show busi- 
ness sources say maybe, note recent heavy buying in the 
stock. Reportedly disputes have broken out among 1n- 
side factions over alleged continued losses by Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, the film producing side of the company. 
Disagreement also is reported over a proposed new plan 
to effect the long-stalled divorce of the movie making 
and theater parts of the company by spinning off M-G-M 
and using income from sale of old pictures to ‘I'V to pay 
off Loew’s funded debt. 
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MR. SAM SNEAD’S GOT THE HERTZ 


Anywhere 


IDEA... 


there’s a tournament, Mr. Snead knows he can have : 


BECAUSE HERTZ RENTS THE CARS YOU LIKE TO DRIVE! 


As Mr. Snead said before posing for 
this picture, “It’s never catch-as- 
catch-can with Hertz. I get the car 
I want, where I want it.” 

And Sam Snead’s one man who’s 
been on the go enough to know! 
For 20 years he’s played all the big 
ones. Finishing a tournament in 
Augusta one day, he might have to 
start another in Chicago the next. 


So he flies or takes a fast train, 
rents a new Hertz car there. That’s 
The Hertz Idea! 

It works anywhere, too. For 
Hertz has more offices by far where 
you can rent a new Turboglide 
Chevrolet Bel Air or other fine car. 

Nationa! average rate’s only $7.85 
a day plus 9 cents a mile—including 
all gasoline, oil and proper insur- 





ance. Next trip, call your local 
Hertz office to reserve a car in the 
United States, Canada or wherever 
in the world you’re going. We’re 
listed under “‘Hertz’’ in alphabeti- 
cal phone books everywhere. 

And be sure to ask about “Rent it 
here... Leave it there’’ service! Hertz 
Rent A Car, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


More people by far...use 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 








Because we serve 
so many we 


can serve all better 


UOP has a lot of customers in the petroleum 
refining and petrochemical fields. Refiners 
large and small, all over the free world, 
depend upon us for much of the research and 
engineering they need to keep products 

and manufacturing processes in line with 
the constantly growing demand for more 

and better things from petroleum. Serving 
so many customers is a big advantage, 

not only to us, but also to each customer. 


Because of our breadth of operation across 
the industry we are able to provide the 
finest research and engineering available in 
petroleum refining technology, a staff 

that most refiners would find economically 
impractical to assemble. Too, in our 

more than 40 years of experience working 
with so many refiners we have faced 

and solved most every type of problem 

in our field. 


As a result we have been able to develop 
and make commercially practical many 
of the most widely used oil refining and 
petrochemical processes. These are 
available to all refiners regardless of the 
size or scope of their operation. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS 
~ © COmPanyY 


30 Algonquin Road, Des Plaines, Iilinois, U.S. A. 
More Than Forty Years Of Leadership 
In Petroleum Refining Technology 
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There’s an important shift going on in U. S. foreign economic policy— 
one that’s showing up in bits and pieces (page 14). It’s Washington’s answer 
to the capital needs of the underdeveloped countries, and to the Soviet 
economic offensive. 


Some aspects of Washington’s new policy worry those who stand on the 
principles of Bretton Woods. These people don’t like to see the U. S. backing 
regional development banks in Latin America and the Middle East. Nor do 
they believe the U. S. should be sponsoring a soft-loan affiliate in the World 
Bank. These are unorthodox departures from the principles worked out 
at Bretton Woods in 1944. This set the basic pattern for developing inter- 
national trade and finance after World War II. 


But the essence of Washington’s new policy won’t be found here. It 
lies in switching the bulk of foreign economic aid to loans, channeling more 
U.S loan money through international institutions, and bolstering the World 
Bank and International Monetary Fund. 


The result should be a big increase in capital for economic develop- 
ment and considerably more stability in foreign currencies. 


Much of the credit for the new policy should go to Under Secy. of State 
Dillon—though Secy. of the Treasury Anderson and the World Bank’s Black 
also deserve a big share. 


Dillon has been convinced for some time that our foreign economic 
policy needed more push and more flexibility. Now he is seeing his ideas 
carried out. Dillon also has been convinced that the economic arm of the 
State Dept. needs strengthening. 


Moscow, in contrast to Washington, seems to be pulling in its horns on 
foreign economic policy—at least in the area of development aid. 


Although the Russians are handling several big development projects 
in India, they are doing nothing now to help New Delhi out of its financial 
jam. (American, British, West German, Japanese, and World Bank officials 
are meeting this week in Washington to work out an emergency program for 
India.) 


Some observers believe that Peking has put a damper on sending Soviet 
capital outside the Communist bloc. The halting way in which Moscow is 
carrying out its development plans in Syria and Egypt seems to bear this out. 


Even the Soviet trade offensive, which still is going strong, has hit a 
snag that could cause Moscow trouble in South Asia. The Malayan govern- 
ment has just requested the Soviets to suspend their exports of tin, which 
have reached a total of 8,000 tons a year. These exports, says the Malayan 
government, have put 10,000 Malayan tin miners out of work. 


Washington is optimistic about the Middle East and has some reason 
to be. For the first time since the Suez crisis, the Arabs are sitting still, as 
if sizing up their situation. Moscow is catching its breath after its setback 
in the U.N. General Assembly. Premier Khrushchev undoubtedly has 
learned that the Middle East doesn’t fit easily into his expansion plans. 


Washington is patting itself on the back for its temporary success in 
the region. Its show of strength and flexible dealings there have proved 
effective, and may lead the way toward a new Middle East policy. 
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Washington believes it may be able to deal with Nasser. He emerged as 
the real winner at this month’s U.N. meeting. 


Washington is betting that he is having second thoughts on his earlier 
tactics of using violence. Nasser may realize now that economic chaos in the 
Middle East can undermine his drive for Arab unity. He surely knows, too, 
that Moscow’s war threats won’t stop the West from using military force to 
try to maintain stability in the region. 


That doesn’t mean Washington expects Nasser to make concessions— 
far from it. But, for his own gains, he may move slowly toward some give- 
and-take accommodation with the West. 


Thus, it’s possible that Nasser—for the time being—will push pan- 
Arabism not so much by violence, but through political agreements reached 
within the Arab League. He may help Secy. Gen. Hammarsjkold in his 
efforts to take the heat off Jordan. And he seems willing to play along with 
the scheme for forming an Arab Bank for economic development. 


Ali that doesn’t add up to a long-range solution to the Middle East 
crisis. Nasser won’t soften his policy against Israel. Moscow now appears 
to be gunning for Iran, to inspire an Iraq-type coup. 


Still, Washington hopes that Moscow’s foothold in the region will not 
grow bigger. It’s also banking on the U. N.’s effectiveness in helping to 
localize new blowups in the Arab countries. 


In Washington there are any number of views on the proposed Arab 
development bank—on whether it’s likely to be set up, whether it will make 
hard or soft loans, whether the big international oil companies will partici- 
pate. 


If the bank does get started, the oil companies will have a tough decision 
to make. If they provide it with capital, Arab extremists might use this 
as proof of the charge that the oil companies had been exploiting the area 
right along. But if the companies don’t participate, they would face the 
prospect of less favorable arrangements on royalties. 


The Communist Chinese want to have it beth ways in the Formosa 
Strait—seizure of the small, offshore islands, but no larger conflict. 
The Reds don’t want to get in a real scrap with U.S. forces. That could 
bring on domestic troubles inside China—for example, difficulties in meeting 
the targets of its Five-Year Plan. Thus, observers think the Reds will keep 
the offshore islands under siege, in hopes that the Chinese Nationalists 
ultimately will withdraw to Formosa. 


A revolution in British banking practice is in full swing. 


Since the official credit squeeze ended Aug. 1, almost all the banks have 
bought, in whole or in part, finance companies engaged in consumer credit 
(the British call it “hire purchase”). These companies had always been out- 
side the banking pale. 


Then, this week, one big bank, The Midland, announced adoption of the 
American practice of personal loans—also a radical innovation for Britain. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 30, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN’S 


“HI-FI” GLASS | 
ON HI-FI SETS 





Something really new in Hi-Fi this 
season is “high fidelity quality” in 
American Lustracrystal glass. Mag- 
navox chose it exclusively for use 
on the sliding top and front panels 
of their new units—panels that are 
backed with perfect decal reproduc- 
tions of wood or marble. 

Lustracrystal was chosen because 
its extreme clarity and freedom from 
color permits the decal to show 
through clearly and in true color. 

Durable, too! This fire polished 
glass is strong and exceptionally 
resistant to scratching, staining, 
burning or warping in service. 

You can have this “high fidelity 
quality” in your home or office 
windows at no premium in price 
over ordinary glass. Lustracrystal is 
another example of American's glass 
products that are contributing to 
new, wider uses of modern sheet 
glass in home, commerce and 
industry. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS DIVISION 
AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN (4:25) 


CORPORATION ; 
General Offices: FARMERS BANK BUILDING * PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN CORPORATION is a merger of the former American 
Window Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and the former Biue Ridge Glass Corporation, 
Kingsport, Tenn. (which was a wholly-owned subsidiary of Saint-Gobain of Paris, France). 
American Window Glass Division plants are located in Arnold, Jeannette, Ellwood City, 
Pa.; Okmulgee, Okla. Biue Ridge Glass Division plant is located in Kingsport, Tenn. wWew 702t-a 
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‘*Time is money 


for us and our 
Ford Trucks save 

plenty of both.” 
Says W. E. WALTER, 
President, 


W. E. Walter Co., inc., 
Detroit, Michigan 
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“Our Ford Tilt with Transmatic 
Drive hauls a 38-ft. trailer and 
cuts trip time. Its hydraulic 
retarder is safer on mountain 
roads.” 


Says LYLE E. YOST, President 
Hesston Manufacturing Co., 
Hesston, Kansas 
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So many more business 


* Official 1957 registrations show: 
AMERICAN BUSINESS BUYS MORE 
FORD TRUCKS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


With your name on a Ford Truck, 
you're in good company. And it’s good 
business, for Ford Trucks cost less! 


In Ford’s 369 truck models, there’s 
the size and the style to do your job 
economically. There’s proven Short 
Stroke power . . . ranging from an 
amazingly economical Six to a tough, 
two-fisted, 534-cu. in. Super Duty 


V-8. There’s longer truck life . . . in- 
dependent studies prove that Ford 
Trucks last longer. And Ford’s mod- 
ern styling is a good advertisement 
for your business. 


Wherever you look—in engine, cab, 
chassis—regardless of the truck you 
need—it’s good business to see your 
Ford Dealer. 


Most comfortable ride! Scien- 
tific Impact-O-Graph tests 
have proved that Ford Pickups 
give the smoothest ride of any 
half-ton pickups! 





to own FORD trucks 


‘ “Ford Trucks really stand up. We've never had a “It has been our practice in the past 
major overhaul on one. And because they are tops to run our truck engines on LP-Gas 
in trade-in value, we sell them every 4 years with in our drilling operations. However, 

a Capital gain."’ our Ford Super Duty V-8 has proved 
Says A. P. HURWITZ, General Manager itself to be so economical that we 


Cudahy Packing Co., Denver Plant, don't plan to convert it.” 
Colorado 








Says W. M. STEVENSON, 
Stevenson Driiling Co., 
Houston, Texas 
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Every Ford has SAFETY GLASS in every window 


FORD 
TRUCKS 


COST LESS 


LESS TO OWN...LESS TO RUN... 


Gas savings up to 10%! New Safer, more comfortable cabs! 
economy carburetor for Ford’s They’re“Driverized”’ with sus- LAST LONGER, TOO! 

Short Stroke Six gives up to pended pedals, Lifeguard steer- ‘ 

10% greater gas mileage, ing wheel, non-sag seats, Hi- Finance the easy one-stop way! Ask about 
smoother acceleration! Dri ventilation. the new Ford Fleet Truck Finance Plan! 








In the Convair 880... 


HEAT RESISTANCE WITHOUT 
WEIGHT PENALTY OBTAINED WITH 


































TU WTAIN TU WM 


Capable of speeds in excess of 615 mph, Convair’s “880” jet 
transport incorporates many of the newest concepts in apply- 
ing modern weight-saving materials. 


Around the 880’s powerful jet engines, where heat resist- 
ance is a critical problem, titanium is used to provide 
protection without the weight penalty of stainless steel. 


Mallory-Sharon titanium, both commercially pure and in 
alloy form, is finding increasing use in many of America’s 
newest aircraft and jet engines. Our experienced Service 
Engineering group is ready to assist you now in realizing 
titanium’s fullest benefits . .. high strength-to-weight ratio, 
high temperature properties, excellent corrosion resistance, 
ready machinability and formability. Write us for assistance 
or technical information. 


MALLORY Ms SHARON 


MALLORY-SHARON METALS CORPORATION - NILES, OHIO 





Where Titanium is Used: Engine pod door 
assembly; firewall skirt installation, nacelle 
assembly; duct assemblies; adapter and fair- 
\. ing assemblies for bullet nose engine hubs; 

a/t-engine mounting assembly; engine starter 
\\ installation; anti-icing nose cowl lip assembly 
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In Washington 


FDA Gets New Laws to Tighten Control 
of Use and Pre-Testing of Food Additives 


Pres. Eisenhower is expected to approve a new food 
additive law, passed in the closing hours of the 85th 
Congress. The bill is the product of years of controversy 
over how to increase the safety control powers of the 
Food & Drug Administration. In its final form, the bill 
was supported by both the federal enforcement officers 
and the various affected industry groups. 

The amendment makes two major changes in the law: 

* It requires pre-testing by a food manufacturer or 
processor of a potentially unsafe additive before it can 
be put on the market. Under present law, the govern- 
ment bears this burden. 

¢ Additives that will advance or improve food tech- 
nology—such as by retarding spoilage—may be used at 
safe levels. The present law bars use of any substance 
known to be poisonous or deleterious even if there is 
a “safety level” at which it is not harmful. 

The law becomes effective in three different stages: 
(1) FDA may start ruling on the safety of additives as 
soon as the bill is signed; (2) six months later, FDA may 
begin seizing food products using an additive that has 
not been ruled safe; and (3) on any additive in com- 
mercial use before Jan. 1, 1958, industry has another 12 
months to secure government clearance for its con- 
tinued use. 
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$887-Million Grant Covers Fellowships, 


Student Loans, and Schoolroom Equipment 


In its dying hours, the 85th Congress squeezed through 
to final passage an $887-million, four-year program of 
federal aid to education. In it, the federal government 
asserts for the first time some responsibility for financial 
support of public education. 

Here are the main provisions of the bill: 

Loans: $295-million will be available (starting at $47.5- 
million in the first year, reaching $90-million in the 
fourth year) to colleges and universities for student loan 
funds. Qualified students may borrow up to $1,000 each 
school year, with repayment to follow graduation at 
interest rates of 3%. A borrowing student will be for- 
given 50% of his total loans if he goes into elementary 
or secondary school teaching and remains there for five 
years after graduation. 

Schoolroom equipment: $300-million is available, at 
$75-million a year, for allocation to the states for pur- 
chase of equipment and classroom remodeling necessary 
to teach the sciences, mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages in elementary and secondary schools. States 
will match these grants, dollar for dollar. 

Fellowships: $59.4-million is allocated to grants for 
three-vear fellowships for graduate students, with pref 
erence specified for those who plan to be college teachers. 
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Student guidance and counseling: $60-million, or $15- 
million a year, in matching funds i available to the 
states for programs to detect—at elementary and second- 
ary levels—student aptitudes and abilities that might 
otherwise go unrecognized. 

Teacher institutes: About $58-million is earmarked for 
creation of summer institutes aimed at improving com- 
petence among teacher-counselors and in teaching of 
foreign languages. 

As finally passed, the bill contains no money for 
federal scholarships for undergraduates. This confgrms 
with Pres. Eisenhower's view that no such program is 
necessary. 

Proponents of the bill say privately that its passage 
will help them in their quest of federal scholarships and, 
more basically, of federal funds for construction of more 
schools. 


. . 6 
Mining Industry Loses Out on Supports, 


But Nonferrous Sector Sees a Ray of Hope 


The 85th Congress, in its adjournment rush, killed 
the Administration’s $450-million proposal for a mining 
industry support program that would have included price 
subsidies for lead, zinc, and other minerals, and a 150,- 
000-ton copper stockpile. 

Chmn. James FE. Murray (D-Mont.) of the Senate 
Interior Committee and others will reintroduce support 


legislation immediately when the 86th Congress convenes 


in January. In the interim, the domestic nonferrous 
industry looks hopefully toward a little-publicized Lon- 
don meeting of the United Nations Commodity Com- 
mission Sept. 8-14, where delegates will discuss multi- 
lateral emergency controls on copper, lead, and zinc. 


SEC Studies Impact of Mutual Funds 


The Securities & Exchange Commission has ordered 
a study of the effects of rapidly growing mutual funds 
on security markets and on individual businesses. ‘The 
Wharton School of Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania will conduct the survey. ‘The Investment 
Company Act of 1940 authorizes such queries whenever 
FTC feels there has been a substantial increase in the 
size of mutual funds. 

The commission is also empowered to study the effect 
of size on the funds’ investment policies, and to hunt 
for possible concentrations of corporate power in the 
form of mutual fund operations. 


FTC Plans Attack on “Bargain” Pricing 


The Federal Trade Commission is cranking up for 
“a broad new attack on price trickery that leads the 
public to believe a regular price is a bargain reduction.” 
Its “8-point guide” is supposed to be a clear-cut warning 
to merchants on what kind of price advertising violates 
FTC laws on false advertising. But most businessmen 
figure that FTC’s “attack” is mostly the jaw-boning 
tvpe of enforcement. The commission got virtually no 
extra monev fiom Congress to conduct such a drive. 
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Are drab, 
old-fashioned 
chairs 
costing you? 





Then... 
new hylites 
by Marble 
area 
sound 
investment 


It’s not good business to have 
dowdy, uncomfortable chairs in your 
office. To guests, office appearance 
is an initial yardstick of your com- 
pany’s abilities. Office personnel 
work better, faster in attractive, 
comfortable surroundings they can 
be proud of, 


‘That's why smart businessmen real- 
ize that a small investment in up-to- 
date office chairs, like these new 
Hylites, pays big dividends. Glow- 
ing color, gracious comfort and 
fresh, flowing contemporary design 
breathe energy and success 
make your office attractive for 
many years. 

They're on display at your Marble 
dealers. For a helpful 
guide to your office re- | =f } 
modeling, write today | 

for your free copy of 
“Fine Office Chairs 
by Marble.”’ 






CHAIR COMPANY 


Bedtora Ome ° 


The World’s Largest Selection of 
Fine Office Seating 


Contemporary * Modern + Traditional 


Busines: Abroaa 
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Soviet Unions Double 


Contract reveals that trade un- 
ions protect workers to some 
extent—but they also serve as 
watchdogs for the Kremlin. 


Are Soviet trade unions simply a 
sham? 

By U.S. standards, they may seem 
so. Moscow fixes the wage level for all 
workers and keeps a strong hand on po- 
tential strikers. 

Yet Moscow clearly values the role 
of unions in helping to boost industrial 
output and keep workers happy. It even 
gives them a Western veneer, with 
“collective bargaining contracts” as the 
heart of union activity. 

The document (right) is a_ typical 

union-management contract—and one 
of the few to reach the U.S. in several 
vears. It sets the framework for union 
activity at the Sverdlovsk Machine 
Construction Plant, a major machine 
tool factory located in the grimy indus- 
trial city of Sverdlovsk in the Ural 
Mountains. In content, the contract is 
not much different from the other 52,- 
000 contracts in force throughout the 
Soviet Union. 
e Revealing—As a guide to how Soviet 
Unions operate, the Sverdlovsk contract 
—covering over 6,500 workers—is highly 
revealing. In its 67 pages, it shows two 
things: 

e Trade unions in the Soviet 
Union basically serve as agents of Mos- 
cow to get maximum production out of 
workers. 

e While contract bargaining is 
wholly one-sided, with Moscow laying 
down the law, trade unions do a lot 
at the local level to make life more 
bearable for the workers. 

Thus, unions are not entirely a rub- 
ber stamp device. At its upcoming meet- 
ing in Moscow, the Soviet All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions un- 
doubtedly will discuss wavs in which 
unions can help the government plan- 
ners meet the economic targets of Mos- 
cow’s new Seven-Year Plan. 
¢ Surface Liberalization—Between 1933 
and 1947, Soviet unions operated 
without collective bargaining contracts. 
Those were the worst years of Stalin’s 
taskmaster policies toward labor. 

Since 1947, and particularly under 
Premier Khrushchev, the Kremlin has 
shifted slightly to a woo-the-worker line. 
‘Fhat’s clear from government an- 
nouncements nudging unions to up- 
hold their “duty” of defending work- 
crs’ rights against management. 

With this surface liberalization has 


come a rapid growth in collective con- 
tracts. These now cover almost all the 
49-million salaried and wage earners 
who are union members in industry. 
And union members constitute around 
2% of the industrial work force. 

The Sverdlovsk contract was brought 
out of the Soviet Union by Jay Soren- 
son, graduate student at Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Russian Institute. Under the 
new U.S.-Soviet cultural exchange 
agreement, he visited the city of Sverd- 
lovsk—usually off limits to Westerners. 
After interviewing workers at the ma- 
chine tool plant, Sorenson got a copy of 
the union-management contract signed 
Mar. 21 by V. Kortov, the plant di- 
rector, and I. Ivanov, the plant’s trade 
union representative. 
¢ Contract Terms—F rom the talks with 
workers and a close look at the contract, 
vou get this kind of picture: 

The union’s first job is to get work- 
ers behind the broad goal of expanding 
production. The preface to the con- 
tract leads off with a quote from Lenin, 
stating that “labor productivity is the 
basis of victory for Socialism” Then, 
in the first main section, it sets out 
economic targets for the plant—a 6.6% 
boost in productivity this year. 

The contract assigns a niche for each 
worker, according to his qualifications 
and skill. It bases pay on a peculiar 
combination of piecework and hours 
worked. ‘The worker has to be on the 
job 46 hours a week. During that time, 
he works against a “minimum norm’’— 
a specific number of goods of the right 
quality turned out under normal con- 
ditions. But the size of his paycheck 
depends on the actual quantity pro- 
duced—the norm plus the number of 
goods above that figure. The paycheck 
may range from an average 950 rubles 
monthly (officially four rubles per 
dollar) to 2,000 for a top-grade worker. 
¢ Bonus System—The contract rewards 
the worker for “over-fulfilliment” of his 
norm. It also allows for bonuses for 
staying at one plant for a long time, 
for developing new work techniques, 
and for generally doing a superior job. 

This extra money payment stems 
from the old Stakhanovite concept—the 
ideal of the Paul Bunyan worker, which 
gained favor under Stalin from 1935 
onwards. But that concept, in its 
original form, is going out of fashion, 
in line with Khrushchev’s campaign 
against the “cult of personality.” 

The emphasis now is less on the one 
man show, more on “collective eff- 
ciency.” That means encouraging the 
laggards to keep abreast of fellow work- 
crs. Soft-pedaling the Stakhanovite, 
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for ‘Big Brother” 


Moscow now calls the above-average 
worker an “innovator” or “‘rationalizer.” 
* Morning-to-Night—Altogether, there 
are nine sections in the contract. 
The other parts—beyond production 
quotas and pay scales—deal with the 
morning-to-night activities of the 
worker. They go into such things as 
labor inspection, social insurance, griev- 
ance procedures, housing, education, 
sports, and cultural activities. 

In short, the Sverdlovsk union is 
responsible for taking care of a sizable 
chunk of each worker's needs. That's 
true of all the 23 major Soviet trade 
unions. One reason for this is that the 
Sverdlovsk plant, a big factory complex 


with rail sidings running _ indoors, 
virtually has the worker’s ‘whole life 


under its wing. 

Among the facets of worker life dis- 
cussed in the contract are technical 
libraries, movies, day nurseries, and 
plant newspapers. The contract also 
calls for training workers for promotion. 
It mentions vacations and rest homes— 
and, from Sorenson’s observations, the 
Sverdlovsk workers seem happy at the 
way the union arranges trips to choice 
resorts on the Black Sea. 
¢ Housing Problems—One key section 
in the contract tackles the acute housing 
problem that has plagued most Soviet 
factories. So serious was the housing 
shortage at Sverdlovsk three years’ ago 
that the workers pushed a proposal of 
their own: Give them the capital slated 
for new machinery, let them use it for 
housing, and they could fulfill increased 
production targets—without new ma- 
hinery. 

The present contract sets aside funds 
for a vast housing project, with family 
quarters consisting of two small rooms 
and a kitchen. But actual construction 
of housing is still such a headache that 
the plant director has set up a do-it 
vourself program. Under this, the 
worker who helps build new apartments 
gets first crack at the rooms. In some 
cases, the plant assigns a worker to new 
construction during regular work hours, 
and continues paying him, as though he 
were on the job in the plant. 
¢ Pay on Payday—Until recently, Sverd 
lovsk workers faced a far more basic 
problem—simply getting paid on time. 
Che plant director, pinched for money 
to buy required equipment, would dip 
ito the payroll. The contract now 
calls for prompt wage payments’ on the 
15th and 30th of each month. 

In years past, the workers also got 
hit hard by slipshod scheduling of work. 
Ihe Sverdlovsk director—and it’s true 
of other Soviet plant directors—let pro 
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duction slide during the first part of 
the month, then cracked the whip to 
meet month-end deadlines. 
Meanwhile, the workers, operating on 
a piecework basis but getting no work, 
stayed idle, lost pay—until the big push 
at the end of the month. Now the 
union, backed by the collective contract, 
is making headway in stopping this 
management practice. 
¢ Weapon Against Abuse—There’s no 
doubt that the worker's main weapon 
against abuse by management is the 
union. Still, Soviet trade unions, at 
Sverdlovsk and elsewhere, are the tool 
of the Communist Party. Most of the 
union leaders are party members, and 
so are many workers down the line. 
Thus, Soviet unions are not inde- 
pendent—like U.S. unions—with inter- 
ests of their own set off against the 
government. ‘They are really an exten- 
sion of the Soviet government. The 
Communist union leaders seem to be 
two-sided, operating for both the gov- 
ernment and workers. The union heads 
in each plant serve on the “board of 
directors,” thus play footsie with “man- 
agement.” Yet they also bring workers’ 
grievances and needs to the attention of 
the top plant director. 
¢ Communists’ Watchdogs—Judged by 


U.S. standards, Soviet unions are a 
facade creating the illusion of “in- 
dustrial democracy,” but also a force 


actually helping the workers. 

Thus, the unions appear to be as 
stage-managed as “‘popular elections” in 
the Soviet Union. At the same time, 
they are the Communist Party’s watch- 
dog over plant managers living far 
awav from Moscow’s direct control. 

In anv case. the Soviet collective bar- 


gaining contract is not the result of 
across-the-table negotiations. The in- 
dustrial ministries and central trade- 


union organizations in Moscow draw up 
the basic form of all contracts. How- 
ever, contract provisions seem to be 
tailored to meet problems existing at 
different plants in different industries. 
¢ Reforms—Pressure from workers to 
improve conditions has had some effect 
on “management” in recent vears. Even 
under Stalin, in the early 1950s, the 
government quietly ‘relaxed _ several 
stringent labor laws, such as the one un- 
der which workers who left their jobs 
without permission could be jailed. 
Since Stalin’s death, Moscow has taken 
other steps to play up the role of unions 
—by upgrading pensions a bit, raising 
the wages of the lowest paid workers, 
setting a minimum wage, and shorten 
ing the six-day work week from 48 to 
46 hours. END 





UNION CONTRACT with “management” 
at machine tool plant in Sverdlovsk, signed 
in March, is typical in its emphasis on . . . 
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PRODUCTIVITY which is scheduled to 
rise 6.6% this year in the plant. While 
Moscow calls the plays, unions boost 





MORALE of workers by handing out plant 
emblems (above), arranging Black Sea vaca- 
tions, and running cultural programs. 
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THE NAVY’S DEADLY FLYING FISH 


It's called TALOS ...a name to re- 
member 

It’s the missile now installed on the 
Navy's newly-commissioned guided- 
missile cruiser, the U.S.S. Galveston. 
It's a surface-to-air weapon that can 
knock invading aircraft out of the 
skies. 

Deadly accuracy 
It's part of a weapon system conceived 
by Applied Physics Laboratory of 
Johns Hopkins University. Using an 
air-borne guidance system developed 
by ITT engineers, TALOS locks on its 
target...seeks it relentlessly, the way a 
compass needle seeks North...swiftly 
overtakes and destroys it. 

The deadly accuracy of TALOS 
makes it one of the most important 
and successful weapons available for 
the defense of our skies. 


The Army will use it too 

So keen, so accurate is its air-borne 
guidance system, the Army will use 
TALOS too. The Navy and the Army 
are pooling their resources — working 
in close, effective cooperation—to de- 
velop land-borne, mobile launching 
devices and modified firing controls 

. to take the fullest advantage of 
TALOS’ remarkable “brain power” and 
striking power. 
The big job cf ITT in missile guidance 
TALOS is just one of the missile tasks 
that have been assigned to ITT. The 
Army’s LACROSSE is another. ITT en- 
gineers developed its complete guid- 
ance, ground, air, tracking, and com- 
puting systems. They contributed to 
RASCAL, for the Air Force. They de- 
veloped the launching and firing con- 
trols and test equipment for BOMARC, 








‘another Air Force missile. ITT engi- 


neers developed, designed and sup- 
plied much of the vital communica- 
tion systems providing telephone serv- 
ice and warning information at the 
ATLAS intercontinental missile bases. 

It’s a big job—requiring research, 
experience, skill, imagination in eiec- 
tronics and other fields. It’s a job that 
ITT is proud to be a part of. 


. the largest American-owned world-wide 
electronic and telecommunication enterprise, 
with 80 research and manufacturing units, 14 
operating companies and 128,000 employees. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Groad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


FARNSWORTH ELECTRONICS COMPANY + FEDERAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION + FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO COMPANY + ITT COMPONENTS DIVISION 


ITT INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION . 











ITT LABORATORIES . 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


INTELEX SYSTEMS, INC ° 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


ROYAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION + AMERICAN CABLE & RADIO CORPORATION * LABORATORIES 


IN 20 FREE-WORLD COUNTRIES 











In Business Abroad 


Argentine Communists Take the Lead 


In Propaganda Campaign Against U. S. 


Not all of Argentina’s political troubles stem from the 
worker-followers of exiled dictator Juan D. Peron. The 
Communists now are playing a feverish game to under- 
mine Argentine labor and stall Pres. Frondizi’s pro-U. S. 
moves. 

Without fanfare or public rallies, Argentine Commu- 
nists joined other Latin American Reds last week in a 
strategy powwow in Montevideo, Uruguay. Their goal: 
to step up the anti-U.S. campaign in Latin America, 
playing on Washington’s difficulties in the Middle East. 

The biggest Argentine voice at the meeting was Vic- 
torio Codovila, who now is rated as Moscow’s top stooge 
in Latin America. Before making the short trip to Monte- 
video, he warned fellow Latin Americans that they 
would face catastrophe in the “next war” because of 
allowing “Yankee bases” on their soil. 

Some Communists at the Montevideo get-together 
were by no means puppets. Moscow shipped off Alexei 
F. Gorkin, president of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Court, 
to head a Soviet parliamentary delegation to Uruguay. 

At the same time, the Communists are letting loose 
a flood of printed matter in Buenos Aires. News of the 
Soviet Union, a magazine stvled after Life, hits news- 
stands twice monthly, with a 100,000-copy printing run. 


Chile’s Anti-Inflation Policies 


At Stake in Next Week’s Election 


Chile is in the final throes of ‘its campaign for elec- 
tions next Thursday. Hanging in the balance at the 
polls is the decision about which policies Chile will next 
follow in its half-successful fight against inflation. 

Five candidates are jockeying to succeed Pres. Ibanez. 
No one is likely to win by a clear margin, so the final 
selection will probably be tossed into the lap of the 
Chilean Congress. However, each of the three main 
contenders follows a different economic line: 

¢ On the political left is Salvador Allende, a Social- 
ist who is backed by the Communists. He opposes 
austerity, talks about nationalizing the big copper mines. 
But if elected, he’s likely to tone down his radicalism. 

¢ On the right is Fernando Alessandri, president of a 
large manufacturing company, who favors rapid indus- 
trial development and streamlining of the government 
bureaucracy. He’s an austerity man—and the candi- 
date considered most likely to win. 

¢ The man-in-the-middle, formerly backed by the 
Catholic Church but now swinging to the left, is 
Eduardo Frei. He favors some belt-tightening. 

The Ibanez government has slowed inflation sharply 
since 1955, but the fall in sales and price of copper has 
hurt. Chileans praise the anti-inflation campaign, started 
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by the U.S. consulting firm of Klein & Sachs, but they 
criticize the inadequate plans for industrial development. 

Washington observers take a brighter view. ‘They 
say that, while the exchange rate has plummeted from 
500 to nearly 900 pesos per $1 in recent months, the 
peso is now at a sound, realistic rate. ‘They forecast a 
continued upturn in copper. ‘They figure that, despite 
last month’s new tariff and last week’s refusal to O.K. 
a big stockpile, Washington will help Chile by backing 


moves to stabilize copper prices and supplies. 


Latin Neighbors Voice Skepticism 


On Proposed Inter-American Bank 


“Sensational news” was the reaction of one Mexican 
newspaper. “Officials couldn't conceal their surprise,” 
said a report from Argentina. ‘Throughout Latin Amer- 
ica, just about everyone was enthusiastic over Washing- 
ton’s sudden willingness to help form an Inter-American 
Development Bank. But now, three weeks later, Latin 
officials are looking at the cold facts of the proposed 
bank—and venting their opinions. 

Mexico’s Finance Minister Carillo Flores says “it will 
be a grave error if the U.S. puts in so much money that 
its voice will be too powerful.” He says the “new bank 
will probably not be allowed to have any political view- 
point.” That means, in his view, that countries such 
as Brazil and Argentina might get bank loans for their 
government-operated oil companies. Over-all, he would 
like to see the bank financing health and sanitation 
projects, as well as power, steel, and transport. 

The bank’s success depends on “agility,” say the Vene- 
zuelans. They complain that the World Bank is too 
rigid, that the Export-Import Bank is primarily an 
umbrella over U.S. exporters, whereas the new bank 
should permit purchases of equipment anywhere. They 
can't see why Latin countries should put up much capi- 
tal—the bank is to be formed mostly because the coun- 
tries already lack capital. 

In Brazil, the mood is skeptical. Rio observers antici- 
pate a big scramble for loans by all countries—with 
“much ill feeling” over who gets how much. They 
also point out that the Latin problem is “not to create 
another bank, but to put through severe economic re- 
forms in many countries.” 

In the long run, Brazilians say, the bank’s success 
hinges on the size of the U.S. contribution and the loan 
terms. They talk about $500-million for a start, with 
Washington putting up $340-million. 

Argentines vividly remember Washington’s refusal to 
support the bank a year ago at the inter-American meet- 
ing in Buenos Aires. ‘They welcome the turnabout in 
policy—but fear the bank won't meet Argentina’s needs. 

Back in Washington, officials are debating the struc- 
ture of the bank, as part of the new reshaping of U.S. 
foreign economic policy (page 14). Most officials favor 
long-term, low-interest loans, possibly repayable in local 
currency. But several economists are recommending that 
the new bank make only “hard” loans. In any case, initial 
spadework on the bank will begin in mid-September in 
Washington at an informal inter-American meeting of 
foreign ministers. 
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“Heller working funds increased our profits. 





speeded our growth-helped us to financial independence” 


David Verson, President of Verson Alisteel Press Com- 
pany, one of the world’s leading manufacturers of metal 
forming presses, says that a Heller working fund pro- 
gram enabled his organization to capitalize on ex- 
pansion and profit opportunities. 


“At a time when no other financing institution was even 
willing to give us consideration, Heller indicated a degree 
of confidence which found expression in advances in 
excess of what was warranted by our financial position 
at the time. As the direct result of this support, we were 
able to accelerate our research and production and in- 
stall modern labor saving machinery to fulfill a demand 
for our product far in excess of anything we could 
possibly have anticipated. 


Without Heller funds, we would have been compelled 
to dilute our ownership and share our profits which have 
increased many times over. Heller advice and counsel 
during our formative period proved invaluable to us.” 





Says Mr. David Verson, President, Verson Allsteel Press Company, Chicago 





Today, Verson Allsteel Press Company is a multi- 
million dollar company manufacturing presses that 
range in size from small units to specialized giants that 
handle 75 foot steel sections. Verson is no longer a 
Heller client but, like thousands of other past Heller 
clients, has been helped to financial independence and 
increased profits through a Heller modern financing 
program. 


How about your own company? Are you in the position 
of passing up growth and profit opportunities because 
you lack the cash to do the things you want to do? 


If your company does an annual volume of $300,000 to 
$20,000,000 or more and can strengthen its operating 
position or increase its profits, investigate the story of 
Heller modern financing services today. Write for a copy 
of “Operating Dollars for Every Business” or for spe- 
cific information pertinent to your own situation. Your 
inquiry will be treated in confidence and without ob- 
ligation. 





Write Dept. B.W.8 


Walter E, Heller 2 Company 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90, Illinois 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
44 Broad St., N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 

















In Marketing 


Distribution Center and Denver Store 


Give Clue to Ward’s Expansion Plans 


Montgomery Ward's plans for modernization and ex- 
pansion are coming clear. Last week, two phases of 
its three-pronged program, in the hopper since Sewall 
Avery's departure, took physical shape: 

* In Denver, Ward opened its first store in a major 
shopping center. 

* In the Detroit suburb of Allen Park, it opened its 
first regional distribution center. 

Says John A. Barr, president and chairman, “The 
heart of this program lies in the development of new 
full-line department stores, mainly in growing suburban 
locations.” The company is opening two major stores 
this year, 10 next year; six are scheduled for 1960, with 
more thereafter. 

But at the moment the distribution center is the big 
news. Complete with an IBM 305 RA\\IAC data- 
processing system, it is the last word in ethciency, Ward 
officials believe. 

The distribution ce1iter spells revolution for the com- 
pany. ‘Till now, Ward stores have always ordered mer- 
chandise individually. Often this meant less-than-carload 
shipments. The Allen Park Center wiil serve 80 retail 
and 41 catalogue stores in Michigan, Ohio, and parts 
of nearby states—all within overnight truck delivery dis- 
tance of the center. 

Barr expects major economies: lower prices from sup- 
pliers, quicker inventory turnover, and smaller invest- 
ment. 

Ward will open another center in Kansas City this 
vear, and a third in San Francisco next year. A total 
of 12 are planned over the next four years. 

Meanwhile, Ward has modernized, redecorated, or 
expanded several hundred of its retail stores. It has 
doubled its mail order stores in the past three years, to 
a total of 510. In most cases, as it builds up store 
clusters in urban areas it will add distribution centers to 


serve them. 
e oe a 


Best Markets Is Caught in Tug of War 


Between Food Fair and Penn Fruit 


The food chains’ continuing aggressive expansion pro- 
gram has brought on a legal battle among three Phila- 
delphia concerns. 

Last week, Food Fair stores announced the second 
acquisition in one week: It purchased Best Markets, 
a 22-store chain operating in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, a few days following its purchase of Setzer Super 
Market Stores, with 38 stores in Florida and Georgia. 

This week, Penn Fruit Co. filed an equity suit against 
Best Markets, in a move to void Best’s sale to Food Fair. 
Penn Fruit contends it had signed a purchase agreement 
with the “majority stockholders” of Best more than a 
month ago and had advanced Best $175,000 of a total 
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purchase price of $3.5-million. Best later announced 
that its directors had rejected the Penn Fruit offer. 
Food Fair is named in the suit as a party to a conspiracy 
to upset the original sale of Best to Penn Fruit. 


Carrier’s New Policy on Annual Models 


Strikes a Blow at “Phony Obsolescence” 


Carrier Corp. has a new policy for its Unitary Equip- 
ment Div. that could drastically revise marketing prac- 
tices. This division handles all types of equipment—resi- 
dential, window, commercial--that go through distribu- 
tors and dealers. 

Russell Gray, division vice-president, said last week, 
“We will no longer change models each year just for the 
sake of change or on a calendar cycle but we will be on 
the market with new models when there are significant 
advances in performance and design.” 

Appliance makers generally insist that change for the 
sake of change is not their policy (BW—Apr.12°58,p110). 
It’s a rare company, though, that does not have annual 
models. If Carrier continues to follow its new policy, it 
would be a major blow against “phony obsolescence.” 


Babbitt’s “Free Subway Ride” Coupons 
Are Catching On in Other Major Cities 


B. T. Babbitt, Inc.’s free subway ride promotion is 
spreading beyond New York City. Last week, Philadel- 
phia Transit Co. signed an agreement with both Babbitt 
and Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. Boston, Cincinnati, 
and Detroit have similar campaigns on the boards. And 
over 50 communities have expressed an interest. 

The Philadelphia contract is typical. Babbitt and Hud- 
son will attach coupons to various household cleaners 
and paper products—10 in all. Consumers who buy these 
products will get one token for use on any PTC line 
for every four coupons (except that the Franklin Bridge 
line will require the usual extra toll, too). The campaign 
starts Sept. 22 for a three-month run. 

The New York Transit Authority reports that during 
July it collected 29,802 coupons from riders; during the 
first two weeks of August, it collected an additional 
24,600. Since three coupons entitle the buyer to a free 
ride, this means over 18,000 customers rode the city’s 
transit lines on the Babbitt promotion. 

In a speech before the New York Society of Security 
Analysts this week, Marshall S. Lachner, Babbitt presi 
dent, said the promotion had already brought this great 
plus: It had got Babbitt products onto retail shelves that 
had not been carrying them. 

Lachner said that Babbitt has just had the best first 
half year since 1950; earnings came to 43¢ a share against 
a loss of 60¢ a share in the same 1957 period. 
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After a Pause, More Advertising 


that budgets are still on the drawing 


Plans are still subject to change, of course, but adver- 


tising managers expect next year to resume the postwar rise in 


budgets. Competition requires a stepped-up program they say. 


Under the impact of the recession, 
business spending on advertising, rising 
steadily for more than a decade, is 
ilmost certain to decline this year. But, 
with recovery in the wind, indications 
are that budgets for next vear will be up 

lhis week, advertising managers in 
scores of companies around the country 
told BUSINESS WEEK reporters that they 
plan to increase their advertising ex- 
penditures over this vear’s spending. 

Some of these increases will be sub- 
stantial. Many more of them will con- 
sist of restoring cuts made in this year’s 
budgets as the recession deepened. Even 
companies that don’t plan sizable in- 
creases say they are determined to avoid 
any further advertising shrinkage. 
¢ Shrink-Resistant—Some companies 
will lay out enough extra dollars to 
meet the rise in advertising costs, keep- 
ing their actual print and air coverage 
at the same level. A few, mostly in- 
dustrial, will hold the line at the same 
amount of money thev spent this vear. 


64 Marketing 


Only two or three companies reported 
plans for any further cutbacks in ad- 
vertising. 

Other points that emerged: 

e Ad executives are aiming at 
greater selectivity in media, in order to 
concentrate on the sales targets they 
think will produce the best results. 

¢ The trend toward hard sell—to- 
ward product advertising and away from 
corporate or institutional—will gain 
strength. Companies are out for sales, 
not for prestige or influence on stock- 
holders. As part of this, many of them 
report they will spend much more 
money for sales material for salesmen 
and retailers, for local dealer promotion 
and merchandising campaigns. 

e Ad managers are talking plenty 
about making their advertising dollars 
do more work. Such talk is usual in 
advertising circles, but this year com- 
panies sound more earnest. 

* No Budget Is Safe—Discussing next 


year’s plans, most ad managers stress 


board. Management can still change 
them. And, as this year showed, even 
an approved budget is far from safe 
when sales begin slipping. 

A few ad executives take issue with 
their management over the wisdom of 
cutting back on advertising when sales 
start to slide. The ad manager of a 
hardgoods plant in New England, for 
example, hopes to have a 10% cut 
restored to his upcoming budget, and 
he argues that his management was 
shortsighted to have made the cut in 
the first place. His inclination would 
have been to advertise more in a slump 
in order to generate sales. 

Another ad manager whose company 
holds firmly to buying advertising in 
proportion to sales believes this kind 
of thinking is “‘archaic.’”” Most execu- 
tives who handle advertising reluctanth 
conclude that, even though the cuts 
hurt, management has little choice in 
a slump but to trim advertising costs. 
They tend to agree with the man whose 
management sliced 20% from his bud- 
get for this year: “If I personally had 
had the decision to make, it would have 
been the same decision.” 
¢ Open to Increase—Knowing _ that 
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management's eye will be on the sales 
chart next year, many advertising man- 
agers are striving to keep their budgets 
flexible. Several Milwaukee companies, 
for example, want to operate on as short 
a commitment as possible, then jack 
up budgets if business goes up. One of 
the country’s big industrial suppliers 
plans only to spend the same amount 
of money next year as this year, with 
provisions to pour in more if sales 
justify. 

On the other hand, a lot of com 
panies, especially consumer goods produ- 
cers, are basing their budgets on com- 
petitive needs rather than on ups and 
downs in sales. 

An executive for a major brewery that 
is raising its budget states: “The situa- 
tion hasn’t changed. Competition is 
getting tougher all the time. There can 
be no letup in advertising.” And a 
Boston agency man says: “We are look- 
ing for as much as a 20% increase over 
last vear from our consumer clients. The 
reason is that competition for the con- 
sumer dollar is so intense, not that busi- 
ness is going to be that much better 
next year.” 


|. More Hard Sell 


Heavy emphasis on sales aids and on 
hard local selling efforts, such as dealer 
promotions and point-of-sale campaigns, 
emerges as one of the effects of this 
vear's competition on next vear’s adver- 
tising plans. Ad managers all over the 
country are thinking in these terms. 

Not only consumer products manu- 
facturers but also industrial firms, like 
a Detroit maker of cutting tools, report 
thev are adding more money, or budget- 
ing -for the first time, for this kind of 
selling. Says an Omaha ad agency ac- 
count executive, “there was more 
money spent for dealer promotion this 
vear than I can remember.” 
the trend continuing next vear. 
¢ National Tie-Ins—Generally — these 
efforts are tied in with a national adver- 
tising campaign. “A larger chunk of 
the budget is going to local outlets in 
the form of pamphlets, window dis- 
plays, and mat service for local papers,” 
Boston agency. “Management 
seems to be putting pressure on local 
dealers, then tving it all in with a na- 
tional promotion.” 

Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Inc.,:for ex- 
ample, is going to concentrate next vear 
on advertising its Dole pineapple prod- 
ucts, especially the newer pineapple 
citrus juice blends that brought it a 
$5.5-million sales gain last vear. Dole 
is scheduling a heavy campaign in na- 
tional magazines, Sunday supplements, 
and newspapers, with a strong retail 
point-of-sale tie-in campaign. 

Another company, Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corp., intends to reduce its 
advertising in general circulation maga- 


He sees 


SaVS a 
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zines so it can spend more on local 
campaigns. 

¢ More Aggressive—This kind of think 
ing is summed up by the advertising 
executive of a big shoe manufacturer: 
“I see a trend toward more aggressive 
promotion, toward item merchandising. 
Retailers tell us that when the price is 
right, the customers are there to buy.” 

With their plans geared to the hard 
sell, companies are backing away from 
institutional ads. Not everybody agrees, 
though, that this approach is entirely 
sensible. “Corporate advertising was 
the least tangible and easiest immediate 
thing to save on in the company’s op- 
erations,” says a New England ad man, 
“though not necessarily the best in the 
long run.” \ 

Despite the strong move to product 
advertising, a few companies are fitting 
more institutional ads into their plans. 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) will run an in- 
stitutional campaign in magazines and 
newspapers. And a small Philadelphia 
chemical company will use company 
ads to introduce itself to the financial 
community as it prepares to expand. 

But the great majority of companies 
would agree with a Salt Lake City util 


ity executive: “We've stopped telling 


people how good we are for the com 
munitv. Now we're selling services.” 


ll. Picking Media 


No dramatic shifts in media are shap- 
ing up for next vear. For the most 
part, managers will be guided in their 
choice by their determination to be 
highly selective. 

A Milwaukee company, for example, 
this vear cut the number of magazines 
it uses from 52 to 21 and will hold to 
that number next vear. 
¢ Refined Shifting—This selectivity 
will produce some shifting around, of 
course, as companies reorient their ad- 
vertising objectives. One example of 
what takes place is the plan of Gladding 
McBean & Co., Los Angeles. Gladding 
McBean is restoring a 20% cut to its 
budget, mostly to advertise its line of 
china nationally. A survey showed that 
70% of china purchases are made in 
connection with weddings and that de- 
cisions about patterns are made in 
stores. So it is shifting its ads from 
general circulation women’s magazines 
to specialized publications directed at 
brides, and backing them up with 
strong point-of-sale campaigns in stores. 

The future for specific categories of 
media is hard to judge at this stage in 
company plans. But the interest in 
local advertising should benefit news 
papers, local and spot I'V, and radio. 
Several companies, such as a big St 
Louis brewing company, sav thev are 
moving heavily into newspapers. 

Magazines that have specialized ap 
peal should receive serious attention 


The Sheraton Hotel chain in Boston is 
concentrating on weekly news maga- 
zines “because we know this 7:aws the 
greatest returns.” And the big general 
circulation magazines will still get ad- 
vertisers who want mass audiences and 
the prestige that helps local promotions. 
¢ Television—Companies still bemoan 
the high cost of T'V, especially network 
TV. A big Chicago electronics manu- 
facturer says flatly, “We can’t find a 
suitable TV show within our budget.” 
Other companies lament that it is im- 
possible to achieve the advertising fre 
quency they want at a cost they can 
support. 

On the other hand, plenty of adver- 
tisers still love TV. A number of big 
companies report they are sticking with 
their network shows. A Philadelphia 
manufacturer is stepping up his budget 
10% and putting the entire increase 
into TV. And du Pont’s ‘Textile Fibers 
Dept., which is boosting its budget 
substantially, is going into TV (as well 
as radio) after abandoning it for several 
years. 

Radio has enjoved an upswing during 
the past year, and a number of firms, 
such as a San Francisco transportation 
company and Delta Air Lines, Inc., in 
Atlanta, are looking closely at it. 
¢ A Lift for Agencies—However the pie 
is sliced, intentions to step up advertis 
ing outlays will be cheerful news to 
the advertising business, many segments 
of which are suffering a decline in 
revenues. A Printers’ Ink-McCann 
Erickson estimate, based on first-quar 
ter figures, predicts total advertising 
volume this vear will fall 2% under 
last vear’s $10.3-billion expenditure. 
Some observers believe the vear’s drop 
will be proven to be more severe, ‘TV: 
Printers’ Ink Advertising Index for 
January-June shows that newspapers and 
magazines in all categories are down 
substantially, but network TV's 14% 
improvement holds the index at last 
vear’s level. However, the T'V networks 
still have unsold hours for the fall 
season. 

Some advertising people, neverthe 
less, see reasons for optimism about the 
rest of this vear. Spot T'V’s billings are 
up 9.7% for the first half of this vear, 
according to I'V Bureau of Advertising. 

Media Records, Inc., reports that 
newspaper linage for the general and 
retail categories in July exceeded that 
of a vear ago. Automotive linage con 
tinued to dror but linage in all cate 
gories was down only 3% in July, com 
pared with 6% in June. 

Finally, the American Assn. of Ad 
vertising Agencies reports that 84 of 
its member agencies expect billings to 
increase in the next six months, com 
pared with 51 agencies that expect busi 
ness volume to stav about the same and 
50 agencies that expect a decline in 
billings. END 
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Tubexperience in action 


One of the most pressing problems in de- 
signing rockets for outer space is the need 
for tubing that combines great strength at 
inferno temperatures with extreme corrosion 
resistance. Superior Super Alloy tubing 
meets this challenge. At the same time, it 
offers tremendous advantages to steam 
power plants, oil refineries and chemical 
process plants where operating conditions 
are most severe. 


Using new production techniques, Superior 
has brought fully 16 different Super Alloy 
materials to heel, and additional ones are 
constantly being added to the pack. These 
are not ordinary heat resistant alloys, but are 
metals that have a 1000-hr. stress rupture 
strength at 1200°F at 25,000 psi minimum in 
combination with resistance to progressive 
scaling (oxidation) and other types of 
corrosion. Each is carefully tailored to 
its application. 


Superior tubing is available in over 120 
analyses, including the Super Alloys. Their 
applications are legion—wherever small 
tubing is, there Superior is likely to be. 


If tubing is vital to your product, we invite 
you to call on us. Today, when an hour is 
shorter than it used to be, the help of ouf 
engineers may be vital. As a start, write fora 
copy of Bulletin 70 on Super Alloy tubing. 
Superior Tube Company, 2000 German- 
town Ave., Norristown, Pa. 


Swwourir lube 


The big name in small tubing 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
All analyses .010 in. to % in. OD—certain analy- 
ses in light walls up to 2, in. OD 
West Coast: Pacific Tube Company, 5710 Smith- 
way St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. e RAymond 3-1331 
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Antitrust: How Good ? 


HE U.S. ANTITRUST LAWS make 
wos the most formalized, exten- 
sive, and controversial body of rules 
for doing business in the world. In 
many ways they are unique; cer- 
tainly they are indigenous. 

How effective have they been? 

That’s the main subject of a 
two-volume analysis, Antitrust Pol- 
icies—American Experience in 
Twenty Industries, by Simon N. 
Whitney. Formerly research head 
of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
which sponsored this study, Whit- 
ney is now chief economist for the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

From a detailed examination of 
20 major industries, Whitney con- 
cludes that there have been enough 
significant victories in almost all 
types of cases to make our antitrust 
policies effective. The effectiveness, 
however, is probably more as a pre- 
ventive than as a cure. In fact, 
Whitnev views the antitrust laws 
more as an expression of the ac- 
cepted American competitive spirit 
than as the cause of it. He savs: 
“A country without such spirit 
would not have passed such laws, 
or would not enforce them if 
passed.” 


N THE OTHER HAND, he gives 
O antitrust policies direct credit 
for breaking up the old-fashioned 
monopolies represented by the fa- 
mous Standard Oil case. Even in 
these instances, however, he be- 
lieves that competition eventually 
would have done. the same job. 
Antitrust laws speeded the process. 

In addition, the attacks on pat- 
ent pools that have forced licensing 
in several  industries—chemical, 
cans, aluminum—has been an anti- 
trust success in which “the results 
of technology were thrown open.” 
He adds: “There is already evi- 
dence that the effect on competi 
tion has been beneficial.” 

Antitrust enforcement against 
collusive price and output agree- 
ments—a law “which stands guard 
against any tendency to cartelize 
the American economy’’—also seems 
to be effective. There are more 
cases in this category now than 
there were two or three decades 
ago, but that is probably because 
of more active enforcement. In 
fact, such enforcement activity may 


have put collusive agreements on 
the decline, but he adds wryly: 
“There is undoubtedly some truth 
in the claim that part of the ap- 
parent decline is due to business- 
men having learned the impru- 
dence of keeping written records of 
their agreements.” 


HE BIG PROBLEM that antitrust 
| othe face today is not old- 
fashioned monopoly—long since 
past history—or collusive agree- 
ments, which just about everybody 
agrees are tabu. The problem is 
how to handle oligopoly, the dom- 
ination of the market by a few big 
companies. This is a trend that 
Whitney sees as an almost inevita- 
ble way of business life today. Like 
other commentators on the Ameri- 
can economy, he sees no great 
danger in this tendency to bigness. 
He admits that most prices are ad- 
ministered and that price leadership 
is common. But he argues: “De- 
sirable as more price competition 
would be—if we knew how to 
achieve it—all-out price competi- 
tion could hardly be an enduring 
situation . . . unchecked price com- 
petition might give the financially 
strongest firm a monopoly.” 

The major caveat he raises about 
oligopoly is the importance of 
keeping an industry's technology 
accessible to all. Bigness as such 
isn’t the danger. He cites govern- 
ment defeat at dissolution in the 
cases of American Can, U.S. Steel, 
and International Harvester—all of 
which, though remaining industry 
leaders, nevertheless eventually lost 
market position. But a condition of 
this was open technology. Accord 
ing to Whitney, “Judging by these 
three examples, a dominant firm is 
not likelv—if an industry's tech- 
nology is free—to retain its original 
share of the market even if it is 
not dissolved. .. .” 

Oligopoly, particularly as capital 
investment requirements increase, 
does make market entry by new 
companies more difficult. But 
Whitney takes the view that that 
is a condition of modern technol- 
ogy. He says: “We would have the 
same ease of entry today as in the 
Nineteenth Century if we con- 
tinued to use Nineteenth Century 
methods of production.” 
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Cost of Living: What's Happening to It 


Tete! 1947-49 = 100 
Cost of 
Uving Clothing 


July, 1950 102.9 A 96.4 
July, 1951 110.9 , 106.3 
July, 1952 114.1 i6. 105.3 
July, 1953 114.7 ; 104.4 
July, 1954 115.2 , 104.0 
July, 1955 W147 ? 103.2 
July, 1956 117.0 f 105.3 


July, 1957 120.8 17. 106.5 
August 121.0 A 106.6 
September 121.1 : 107.3 
October 121.1 . 107.7 
November 121.6 107.9 
December 121.6 q 107.6 


January, 1958 122.3 . 106.9 
February 122.5 . 106.8 
March 123.3 ’ 106.8 
April 123.5 ; 106.7 
May 123.6 ‘ 106.7 
June 123.7 . 106.7 


July, 1958 123.9 106.7 


Dota: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stotistics, 
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Half a Million Workers Get Wage Hikes 


To Compensate for Cost-of-Living Rise 


he government's Consumer Price Index nudged 
upwards 0.2% in mid-July, establishing a record high of 
123.9°%, of the 1947-49 average. ‘The rise means a 1¢-an- 
hour wage increase for 200,000 workers in the electrical 
equipment and aircraft industries. ‘Total number of 
workers affected is 500,000, with some increases running 
as high as 4¢ an hour. 

Spendable earnings and buying power of factory work- 
ers edged up, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This contraseasonal move, says BLS, was primarily due to 
an increase in hourly earnings. Factory workers’ take- 
home pay averaged $75.88 a week—about 30¢ higher than 
June's, and a record for any July. 

Increases in transportation costs, mainly gasoline and 
used car prices, were responsible for this month’s CPI 
rise, according to BLS. 


AFL-CIO Will Probe Several Affiliates 


As It Continues Its Housecleaning 


Che AFL-CIO Executive Council continued its crack- 
down on corruption in its affiliated unions as its meeting 
came to a close last week. The council followed up its 
ban on alliances with the ‘Teamsters (BW—Aug.23'58, 
p77) with a final clean-up order to the Operating Engi 
neers and a directive to the Ethical Practices Committee 
to make a full-scale investigation of the international 
Jewelry Workers union. 

Pres. George Meany also said that the federation has 
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demanded an accounting from the Hotel & Restaurant 
Employees & Bartenders Int mational, the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen, and the Carpenters 
unions. ‘hese unions, with a combined membership of 
1.6-million, have had ties with the ousted ‘Teamsters 
union. 

The federation’s top brass also met with Labor Secy. 
James P. Mitchell. In sharp contrast to the warm recep- 
tion extended to Secy. of State Dulles earlier in the 
week, Mitchell—long regarded as a friend of unions— 
stepped into a chill council meeting. The union leaders 
hang a large part of the responsibility for the defeat of 
the Kennedy-Ives bill on Mitchell. 


NLRB Extends Period of Grace 


For Reforming Hiring Hall Practices 


The National Labor Relations Board last week ex- 
tended the deadline for revising hiring hall practices until 
Nov. 1 for employers who have made a “genuine effort” 
to bring practices into line with standards announced last 
\pril (BW—Apr.5’58,p125). 

NLRB General Counsel Jerome Fenton pointed out, 
however, that the No. 1 date is not a “general reprieve.” 
Emplovers who have not made any move to conform 
with NLRB standards, which ban ciosed-shop hiring 
halls, will face penalties after Sept. 1. 


Union Trims Welfare Fund Benefits 


As Slump Cuts Employer Payments 


Fringe benefits along with wages, by and large, have 
held up through the current recession. But one union, 
the Upholsterers International Union, has instituted a 
15% cutback in health and welfare benefits. 

Lavoffs and short hours, according to Sal B. Hoffman, 
chairman of the welfare fund trustees and union presi 
dent, have cut aggregate emplover contributions by 8%. 

The UIU fund also cut by 15% salaries of fund officers 
and trustces and the fees paid to social security stewards 
who handle claims for the fund in the factory. 


Hoffa Names Own “Clean-Up” Group, 
But Sen. McClellan Voices Doubts 


Teamsters boss James R. Hoffa last week countered 
his critics by creating his own “anti-racketecring com 
But Sen. McClellan, speaking for the skep 
“Can and will it 


mission.” 
tics, clearly indicated their doubts: 
move against Mr. Hoffa himself?” 

Former Sen. George B. Bender, Republican, picked 
by Hoffa as commission head, savs he is under “no 
restrictions,” and would feel free to recommend Hoffa’s 
resignation if facts warranted. Other Hoffa-picked 
judges—paid a $250 daily rate by the union—are F. Joseph 
Donahue, Washington lawyer, and Ira W. Jayne, retired 
Michigan judge. 
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Stocks Build Up for Another Try 
At Bursting Through 1957 Top 


Bolstered by continuing signs of business recovery, 
stock prices this week generated steam for another try 
at topping last year's Dow-Jones high of 520.16. Twice 
before this year, the stock market has come close to the 
mark, but each time it has been rebuffed (chart). This 
time, say many chartists, it’s bound to make it. 

Part of their optimism lies in the technical position 
of the stock market. For the past three weeks, stocks 
have traded in a narrow range, indicating that investors 
have been consolidating their positions. But now it’s 
thought that they are in the buying mood again. 

“And once this trading shelf is penetrated,” says one 
analyst, “stock prices will leap right over 525.” 

At the moment, this prediction looks good. There 
are signs that the market's leadership is veering away 
from the low-priced issues toward the big-name cyclical 
stocks, which would benefit most from a business up- 
turn. ‘This week, for instance, the steels, electronics, 
and building materials were big favorites; U.S. Steel, in 
fact, hit a historic high of $75. If these stocks begin to 
outshine the field consistently, the market could easily 
break into high ground soon 

A few pros, however, still are concerned about bearish 
omens. For one thing, most stock prices are high in 
terms of present earning power and dividends. More- 
over, some commentators feel that the inflation mental- 
ity in Wall Street is being overplayed. They point 
out that the Federal Reserve Board has served notice 
that it will do all it can to nip inflation in the bud. 


. And Equity Financing Gains 


With stock prices on the rise, equity financing is 
regaining a little of its lost luster. 

The shift is an obvious one. When stock prices are 
low, and prospects for earnings look sour, corporations 
are reluctant to sell stock—and run the risk of diluting 
the equity of old shareholders. Moreover, investors 
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won't put money in equity issues when they feel unsure 
about stock prices. 

Thus, in the first half of 1958, Investment Dealers 
Digest reports that only 107 corporations negotiated 
common stock offerings, compared to 185 in the first 
half of 1957. The dollar total was some $385-million 
less this year than last. 

But the strength in stock prices has touched off a new 
round of equity financing. IDD reports 54 common 
stock offerings in June and July, as against 52 in the 
comparable period last year. 

Underwriters say that a number of corporations plan 
to issue stock publicly for the first time—among them 
Champion Spark Plug Co. and Heublein, Inc. And 
they indicate that many corporations that shunned the 
equity route earlier in the year are taking a second look 
now. 

e e . 


Bond Prices Lose More Ground 


As Fed Applies the Squeeze 


Still smarting under the impact of the Federal Reserve 
Board's tightening grip on money, government bond 
prices edged lower again this week. Dealers report that 
big institutions are showing little buying interest, and 
that they see no immediate relief ahead. 

Some dealers, however, are beginning to load up on 
long-term issues, in expectation that the bottom of the 
bond market soon will be reached. The dealers reckon 
that, with their latest rise, yields have already discounted 
a stringent credit policy. 

The short-term outlook is complicated by the fact that 
the Treasury's cash position in September may run lower 
than expected. This could force the Treasury back into 
the market a month earlier than intended. If so, it would 
have to raise the money either through selling additional 
bills or by offering a short-term issue, and dealers are 
afraid of the consequences. 

They fear that the Fed will take this opportunity to 
cut down sharply on free reserves, rather than let them 
expand to allow the banks to absorb the Treasury issue. 
This hardening by the Fed would add more pressure on 
short-term interest rates, which already are soaring as 
rapidly as they dropped last fall. 

Meanwhile, the weakness of the government market 
is having broad repercussions on corporate and municipal 
bonds. Five corporate issues have been canceled in the 
past week, while yields on municipal bonds are climbing 
at a staggering clip. 


The Markets Briefs 


Bank stocks continue to advance, reflecting the pros- 
pect of higher earnings because of the dramatic turn- 
about of money rates. The American Banker index of 
New York City banks this week hit 79.6, the highest 
since 1931, 


American Tel & Tel suddenly is growing more popu- 
lar with mutual funds. In the past few months, five 
trusts have bought a total of 151,000 shares, worth over 
$27-million at current prices. 
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How to fish for men 
with the help of Air EXpress and Extra-Fast Delivery. 


This is the story of a big profit that didn’t get away. 


Seems that when a run of fish develops anywhere in the 
country, men from miles around rush to buy rods, reels, 
hooks, everything. The fish won’t wait, and fishermen 
can’t. So an alert manufacturer casts his net in these 
moneyed waters, and lands the business — with the help 
of Air EXpress. He speeds deliveries to stores, even 
thousands of miles away, no later than overnight. 


If you, too, would like to land extra sales — no matter 
what you sell — call Air EXpress, the name with the 
“X” in it. For Air EXpress is the only complete door- 
to-door air shipping service to thousands of U.S. cities 
and towns. It multiplies your selling opportunities with 
10,212 daily flights on America’s scheduled airlines — 
plus fast pick-up with 13,500 trucks (many radio con- 


trolled) — plus a nationwide private wire system. Yet 
Air EXpress is inexpensive; a 15 lb. shipment from 
South Bend, Indiana to Grand Junction, Colorado costs 
only $8.03 with Air EXpress — $1.68 less than any other 
complete air shipping method. Explore all the facts. 
Call Air EXpress. 


— 
LAUR? BLESS 


GETS THERE FIRST via U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


CALL AIR EXPRESS & .-.- division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 





A NEW CONCEPT OF EXECUTIVE ENVIRONMENT 


... dramatically achieved through the tasteful inter- 
mingling of exciting new materials, colors and design. 
Limitless in variation, Italic Styling can be tailored to 

the precise character of the business — the personality 
and taste of the executive. 


To acquaint yourself with this magnificent furniture, the 
focal point of Italic Styling, and our complete interior 
design services, call your GF dealer or branch, 

or write for your full-color Italic Styling brochure. 
GF Studios, Dept. B-19, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
Division of The General Fireproofing Company. 


= Italic Styling BY GF STUDIOS 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Final versivun of the bill providing increased Social Security benefits 
AUG. 30, 1958 passed by this election-year Congress—almost certain to become law in a 

- ’ few days—is worth careful reading by the business executive. Social Security 
benefits are usually one cornerstone of estate-planning. 


Not only: will present benefits be increased an average 7%—and family 
benefits much more—starting next Feb. 3, but extra amounts will go to 
those who retire at a later date. Here’s a brief rundown: 
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If you’re 65 or over and retired. Revised rates will mean basic monthly 
payments for the retired individual in a range from $33 to $116, compared 
SERVICE with the present range of $30 to $108.50. 


If you and your wife are both 65 or over. Payments—at the maximum 
level—will jump from the present $162.80 to $174. 


Survivors’ benefits. 


For a widow, present maximum benefit of $81.40 (three-quarters of 
her husband’s $108.50) will go up to $87. 


For a widow with one child, the present maximum of $162.80 (double 
the widow’s benefit) goes to $174. 


For a widow with two children, the present maximum of $200 goes to 
$232 (twice the widow’s benefit, plus half of the husband’s living benefit, or 
$87 plus $87 plus $58). 


For a widow with three or more children, the present maximum, again 
$200, goes up to $254. 


If you are still working. An individual not yet retired will receive a 
maximum of $127 a month under the new law—when he retires in the future 
after having earned $4,800 a year or more for the required number of 
quarters, starting in 1959. His survivors’ benefits will be raised accordingly. 


Disability benefits. Amounts are increased an average 7%, the same as 
retirement benefits (BW—Ju!.12’58,p117). Under the new legislation, the 
government will pay disability benefits covering a period up to 12 months 
prior to the month in which application is made. At present, no retroactive 
payment is provided. 


Parents. For the first time, dependent parents of a deceased insured 
person will receive benefits, even though there is a widow and children. 
But the total benefit cannot exceed the maximum family allowance of $254. 
The total would be divided, with each family member receiving proportion- 
ately less. 


Working after retirement. Another dollar advantage written into the 
law is an easing of the so-called “work test” rule. Under the present law, 
retirees lose at least part of their social security benefits when their annual 
earnings go over $1,200—they lose the full benefit for any month in which . 
their earnings exceed $80. The new law raises this limit on permissible earn- 
ings to $100 a month. 


Paying for the program. An increase in payroll taxes is established to 
foot the bill. Taxes will go up Jan. i from 244% to 24%2%—for both em- 
ployers and employees; the taxable wage base will jump from $4,200 to 
$4,800 a year. The tax on self-employed persons will go from 334% to 3%%. 
At the maximum level, the tax increase means that an employee making 
$4,800 a year or over will pay $120 in 1959, compared with $94.50 at present. 7; 
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New word—presumably the last—came this week from the Internal 
Revenue Service on the rules for reporting reimbursed business expenses 
on your income tax returns next April. 


You will be required to itemize spending on travel, entertainment, and 
the like only if your employer reimburses you without demanding an ac- 
counting. If you do make such an accounting, in most cases you won’t need 
to file unless you collect more than you spend. 


There’s one important change in the final version of the regulations. 
If you spent more than was reimbursed and apply for a tax reduction, you 
must list total expenses for each item—and the total received from the 
company. 

You must also furnish detailed figures: 


¢ If you are related to your employer, or employed by a company in 
which you or your family own 50% of the stock 


¢ If IRS finds your employer’s procedure in accounting for expenses 
inadequate. 


One loose end: IRS has still in the making a rule on mileage and per 
diem payments for travel expenses - Up tv a certain maximum, you won’t 
have to account in detail for reimbursement of this type. 


Recent reports you may have read predicting a possible outbreak of 
Asian flu this fall can be discounted, according to the U.S. Public Health 
Service. No recurrence of last year’s epidemic, or anything like it, is foreseen 
“at this time.” 


Auto safety: Car safety belts are no joke, says a Cornell University re- 
search group. Only about 1-million of 57-million cars on the highways today 
are fitted with the belts—because people don’t take them seriously and auto 
dealers don’t “push” them. 


The fact is, says Cornell, the safety belts—offered as optional equip- 
ment by all auto companies at an average cost of $30 for a twin front-seat 
installation—could save at least 19,000 lives a year in this country, and re- 
duce injuries by at least 50%. 


Speaking of cars, look in your bookstore in a couple of weeks for the 
humorous and penetrating The Insolent Chariots by John Keats (Lippincott, 
$3.95). This razor-sharp view of Detroit—and of the American buying public 
—explains why the big and heavily chromed American auto may be losing its 
position as a status symbol. 


Potpourri: An easy-to-operate, circular slide rule for executives who per- 
form rough calculations is available free (General Industrial Co., 5738 No. 
Elston Ave., Chicago 30) . . . New on the market is a fall and winter pre- 
fabricated “Stow-a-Way” shed of heavy gauge steel to house garden equip- 
ment, lawn furniture, screens, and the like. A 4-ft. by 5-ft. shed costs $119, 
and 5-ft. by 8-ft., $195 (Pennware Products, Malvern, Pa.) . . . Details about 
serene living (perhaps after retirement) in little known remote utopias are 
found in Bargain Paradises of the World (Harian Publications, Greenlawn, 
N.Y., $1.50). .. . Now you can pamper your pet with a “Doggie Dryer,” which 
wafts a warm breeze about a small animal after a bath, $167.50 (World Dryer 
Corp., 616 W. Adams, Chicago). 
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Ripe and Rich... 
With a Touch of York 





How York Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Makes Product Handling Faster, Safer: 


Whether it’s in production or processing or at the market place— 
handling your product safely and profitably can hinge on your having 
precise atmospheric conditions at all times! 


Typical example is the great food industry, where fresh, clean air of 
correct temperature and humidity stabilizes critical processes, im- 
proves product quality, promotes better attitude among personnel 
and prospects. 


That’s why in food plants, warehouses, ships, trucks, trains, and 
at the supermarket or corner grocery store—wherever steadfast de- 
pendability must be assured— York Air Conditioning, Refrigeration, 
and Ice Making Equipment is specified to provide controlled atmos- 
phere at lowest available operating and maintenance costs. This is 
made possible by the wide range and high efficiency of York equip- 
ment—and through York’s unsurpassed worldwide experience and 
know-how, gained over the years of service to commerce and industry. 


Correct air conditioning or refrigeration depends on many im- 
portant variables, whether your operation is large or small, in fruit 
or nuts, meat or milk, or television tubes or crawler tractors. Don’t 
gamble: rely on the judgment of your architect, consulting engineer, 
or contractor. For more information call the York representative in 
your area. York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


BORG-WARNER 
RESEARCH 4&4 ENGINEERING 


MAKE IT BETTER 
YORK CORP. SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER CORP 
Air Conditioning, Heating, Refrigeration and Ice Equipment « Products for Home, Commercial and Industrial Installations 
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PILOT MODEL of mill that rolls copper strip from powder is BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of compacting rolls (right) shows how edges } 


hand-fed (above), but commercial models will have automatic feed. are controlled as 30-ton per sq. in. pressure is applied to powder. 
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| From Scrap to Powder to Strip. 


For some years, the metals industry 
has known of a process to make metallic 
powder from scrap. The process has 
been used by Freeport Sulphur Co. and 
Sherritt Gordon Mines, Ltd., as a 
means of extracting nickel from ore 
BW—May17’52,p52) and was adapted 
by Chemetals Corp., a research and de- 
clopment company, to produce pure 
copper powder from melted scrap. 

However, this remained an interest- 
ing trick until the other half of the 
technical riddle had been solved—how 
to make profitable commercial use of 
the copper powder. Only about 18,000 
tons of powder are consumed annually 

in paints, bearings and other powdered 
metal parts, and friction materials such 
is brake bands and clutch facings. ‘The 
high price of copper powder—41 4¢ a Ib., 
compared with 264¢ for pure cast cop- 
per—discourages wider use. 
¢ Finding the Key—Last week, E. W. 
Bliss Co. of Canton, Ohio, maker of 
rolling mill machinery, announced a 
process to produce copper strip com- 
mercially from powder (pictures), and 
the market horizon suddenly broadened. 
The country uses 100,000 tons of cop- 
per strip each year, mostly in air condi- 
tioning and other heat exchange equip- 
ment. This counts only stnp that’s 
under 18 in. wide. 






If the economies of the chemical 

cxtracting and powder rolling pilot 
plants can be carried over into full-scale 
production, trade experts see a good 
chance that all narrow copper strip will 
eventually be produced from powder. 
Moreover, the same team of processes 
can be put to work in other metals such 
as titanium and beryllium, which are 
hard to fabricate except from powder, 
and in new metal and ceramet (ceramic 
and metal) alloys that can’t even be 
mixed any other way. 
e Inseparable Team—Chemctals Corp 
holder of patent rights on both the 
chemical refining process and the Bliss 
machinery, is principally owned by Bliss 
and the Fluor Corp. It expects the two 
processes to be used together, since 
neither makes economic sense by itself 
the market for powdered copper isn’t 
large enough to justify investment in 
the extraction process alone; the rolling 
machinery alone can’t produce its po- 
tential economies if it uses 414¢-a-lb. 
powder. 

Both processes are said to be ready 
for commercial use. Fluor and Whita 
ker Metals Corp., subsidiary of Whita 
ker Cable Corp., are operating a semi 
commercial extraction plant with an 
output of 75 a day. Bliss savs it 
has two customers for its first comet 


tons 


on way 





to sintering furnace. 
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cial strip-rolling equipment, and manu- 
facture can begin when the buyers ar- 
range financing with their banks. It 
will take around six or eight months 
io make the machinery. 

Installation of the new equipment 
for both processes will cost around $10- 
million, of which more than $9-million 
is for the chemical extracting process. 
Much of this cost is the huge pressure 
vessel, capable of withstanding tempera- 
tures to 300K and pressures to 900 
pounds per sq. in., in which the solu- 
tion of copper scrap is reduced to pure 
copper powder by the addition of hy- 
drogen. 
¢ The Economies—W hile the copper 
strip producer must lav out $10-milhon 
for the new type of plant, he saves $5- 
million worth of such items as a heating 
furnace to prepare the copper cake 
(ingot) for rolling, hot-rolling and cold- 
rolling mills, and cleaning and pickling 
equipment 

In its first step, such a plant would 
turn out powder from low-grade copper 
that costs 184¢ to 204¢ a lb., compared 
with 264¢ for pure cast copper. Bliss 
estimates further saving of +¢ to 7¢ a 
Ib. in the rolling the 
powder into strip. Over all, Pres. Dennis 
K. Pickens of Chemetals Corp. esti- 
mates, the finished strip should cost 9¢ 


second stage 


GREEN COMPACT strip, still brittle, leaves rolling stage 


Strip is then rolled down to 


.030-in. thickness in final step. 
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Frick Company furnished the twelve big reactors* illustrated, each 22 
ft. high and equipped with a double set of Frick cooling coils*; plus 
coolers and evaporative condensers for butadiene, evaporative con- 
densers for ammonia, and numerous auxiliaries. 


“ 


Thus another great synthetic plant joins the list of firms using Frick cooling 


equipment. 


Whatever the refrigerating requirements of YOUR plant—air condition- 
ing, process cooling or condensing, cold water, ice making, quick freezing, 













Butadiene condensers at Odessa, Texas 


cold storage, or low tempera- 
tures — Frick engineers will 
help you design a system to 
meet your needs. 


Call your nearest Frick Branch, 
Distributor or write to 


* Patented 


IGERATION SINCE 1682. 








GET YOUR NEW PLANT NOW! 


READY 10 OCCUPY -OR MADE 10 ORDER 








Up to 1007 FINANCING 


Is the high cost of financing delaying | 


your expansion program? It needn't. 
Low-cost financing programs offered by 
communities in our service area are the 
answer to your problem. They enable 
you to occupy either an easily adaptable 
building now available or move into a 
new plant made to your order. In either 
dollars ahead in 


case, you will be 


operating costs. 
For details on available sites, plants and 
financing write 


Area Development Department « Room 1006 


WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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A preliminary sur- 
vey of your prob- 
lem made without 
charge will deter- 
mine potential 
savings and the 
cost. 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 


- COST 
REDUCTION 


We mvste your mquery 


OVER 25 YEARS 
ENGINEERING 
EXPERIENCE 





GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING MATERIALS HANDLING ENGINEERS 


GREENWICH + CONNECTICUT 








When you need Building Materials, 
your “market-place” is BUSINESS 
WEEK. For 19 years, BUSINESS 
WEEK has led all management and 
news magazines in Building Mate- 
rials advertising. Source: Publish- 
ers Information Bureau. 











“ .. ‘we are convinced we 


can apply the compacting 
process to almost any non- 
ferrous metal’ .. .” 

STRIP starts on p. 76 


to 11¢ less than the current 40¢ price. 

Strip produced by the Bliss process 
is claimed to be of standard quality 
except for being less conductive than 
metal turned out conventionally. Ac- 
cording to Bliss, this is an insignificant 
drawback in the uses for which most 
strip is intended. 

The first commercial machines made 

by Bliss will be of relatively small capac- 
itv—about 50 tons a day. Conventional 
rolling shops turn out almost that much 
in an hour. 
e Bliss Process—Six vears of hard work 
lie behind Bliss’ announcement of the 
new rolling process. The trick is in 
turning out standard-quality strip on a 
continuous basis. Most of the earlv 
trouble was in feeding the powder 
evenly to the rolls so that the product 
would be evenly compacted and of uni- 
form densitv. 

Fine copper powder is fed between 
two rolls that are side bv side (in a 
conventional rolling mill, the rolls are 
one above the other). A spray of steam 
hits the powder as it reaches the rolls; 
the steam acts as a lubricant both for 
the copper particles and for the rolls. 

A kev feature of the latest design is 
a pair of specially designed disks that 
rotate at the edges of the rolls to form 
the strip in desired width as the powder 
is compacted under pressure of 30 tons 
per sq. in. 

The material that comes from the 

rolls is called green compact. It is still 
too brittle to use, so it goes to a furnace 
where it is roasted in a gaseous atmos- 
phere, drawing out the oxygen and otHer 
gases that are trapped in the metal strip. 
It is then fed into a gaseous-atmosphere 
hot-rolling mill, which thins it to .03 in. 
(in the pilot plant) or .018 in. in the 
first commercial models. Conventiondl 
rolling stages can then be added to 
produce strip as thin as .003 in. thick, 
according to Bliss. 
e Wider Uses—“We are convinced we 
can apply the same compacting process 
tc almost anv nonferrous metal,” says 
George Perrault, Bliss vice-president in 
charge of the rolling mill division. “But, 
while we know we can compact them, 
sintering them is still the major prob- 
lem. Our collaborator in the copper 
strip operation, Electric Furnace Co., is 
working now on a solution to that 
problem.” 

It’s hard to produce alloys of some 
metals by a conventional melting opera- 
tion because thev require costly care, 
such as precise temperature controls 
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and protective atmospheres. ‘The an- 
swer may lie, says Perrault, in powder- 
ing these hard-to-mix metals, compact- 
ing or press-rolling the powder into 
forms that are easily handled, and then 
sintering them in muffled, inert-atmos- 
phere furnaces. 

¢ The Market—Bliss officers are aware 
that existing copper producers may 
think twice about the $10-million in- 
vestment required by the new processes, 
for an output of 50 tons a day. But 
even established producers may be in 
the market for narrow strip equipment, 
cither to expand into ‘the fabrication 
end of the business or to avoid tying 
up their expensive wid¢-strip mills in 
narrow strip production. 

Bliss also sees attractions for the 
companies that would like to get into 
the custom smelting and fabricating 
business with a minimum capital out- 
lay, or that would like to cut costs by 
producing copper strip for their manu- 
facturing operations. 

Either wav, these companies have a 
chance to cut the heavy investment 
needed to install conventional smelting 
furnaces and electrolytic refining lines, 
plus the standard rolling equipment. 
Besides the lower cost of the raw mae 
tcrial—scrap instead of pure cast copper 
—Bliss points out the difference between 
rolling copper strip by its process at less 
than 3¢ a lb. and the conventional 
mills’ cost of 7¢ to 10¢ a Ib 


Rubber and Steel Team 
To Guard Freight in Cars 


I'wo new “safe cargo” devices to 
keep boxes from banging around in- 
side railroad freight cars will soon be 
on the market 

One is a development of U.S. Rub 
ber Co.’s inflatable dunnage bags. It 
calls for bulkheads of steel mesh, plus 
inflatable air walls that are kept at a 
pre-set pressure These walls accom- 
modate themselves to fill anv voids in 
the cargo as it is jiggled around. 

Impact tests with partly loaded freight 
cars indicate no damage to cargo or its 
containers when cars are brought to a 
sudden stop from 9 mph. A conven 
tional box car can be converted to the 
svstem for about $3,000. 

lhe other new system, a development 
of Youngstown Steel Car Corp., Niles, 
Q., is a high-strength steel interior for 
freight cars, with 640 permanent an- 
choring pins in flush mounts on the 
walls and steel floow rails that help the 
wooden flooring to support concen- 
trated loads. 

Ihe reinforced flosr is estimated by 
Republic Steel Corp. to last at least 
five times as long as conventional 
wooden floors under the punishment of 
lift-truck trafic. END 
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Where a 
motor can't quit 


A motor becomes expensive when it stops running. 
If your process or machinery can’t afford a motor 
that quits, you need long-run power. It’s built into 
every Allis-Chalmers motor. 


More iron and copper, more cooling provisions, 
more bearing life, more insulating protection — 
these are only a few of the features that make Allis- 
Chalmers motors go and go 
This quality is found in the complete line of 
motors, 4% hp up. This same quality can be de 
signed into special motors, too, to meet your par- 
ticular need. Contact your A-C representative or 
distributor, or write Allis-Chalmers, General Prod- 
ucts Division, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Designed for 
dividends 


A-5603 
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A Insist on 


TMI Quality 


CTolole Mm malelel = Your Product 




























Commercial or Custom, TMI 
tubing is the result of infinite 
care in every phase of cold draw- 
ing. By special skills and with 
methods and machines pioneered 
by TMI, our specialized product 
attains quality standards which 
America’s foremost manufactur- 
ers put to good, profit-making 
| use! Better tubing by TMI has a 
| long record of improving per- 
formance ratings and reducing 
assembly costs for its customers. 
Reasons important enough to 
confirm the wisdom of this 
straightforward (candid?) state- 
» ment: “The best is best for your 
product, insist on TMI quality”! 


e All Types of 
Stainless Steel— 
seamless and welded 

Hastelloy alloy B*, Has- 

telloy alloy C*, Hastelloy 

alloy X*, Haynes alloy No. 

25*, Multimetalloy* 

e One-Piece (No Weld) 

Round and Special Shape 

Bulb Capillary Units. 

¢ Multiple Diameter 1.D. and 

O.D. Tubing to Specifications 

Special Shapes. 

*Reg. TM of Union Carbide and 


Carbon Corp. 








METALLURGISTS, ENGINEERS 
MANUFACTURERS SPECIALISTS 
IN SMALL DIAMETER TUBING 
050 TO 625 0.0. WITH 
eelGs FY la tae Bea eek) ae e) 
001 WHEN REQUIREL 


| TUBE 
| METHODS 
mi, om 
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Plasma Torch Becomes 
A Metal Sprayer 


The advanced technological demands 
of missile construction, high-speed _air- 
planes, and other new industrial devel- 
opments are bringing more commercial 
applications for plasmas, the high- 
temperature gases composed of ionized 
atoms (BW —Jun.28'58,p109). Latest 
is a plasma spray that can coat ex- 
tremely hard materials like tungsten, zir- 
conium, and cermets onto metals for 
such uses as nose cones of missiles. 

Developed by Giannini Plasmadyne 
Corp., Santa Ana, Calif., the device is 
based on the “plasma torch” idea of 
forcing a gas through an electric cur- 
rent in a restricted passage. The torch, 
which Giannini calls a Plasmatron, has 
an adapter ring with inlets through 
which the coating material enters in 
powder form. The powders are vapor- 
ized into fine particles by the 13,000-ft.- 
per-sec. velocity and 25,000F tempera- 
ture of the plasma jet. 

The spray creates a tightly packed, 
smooth coating with a strong surface 
bond, according to Giannini. Main ap- 
plications, in addition to missiles, are 
expected to be for the aircraft, chemical, 
and metals industries 

\ sprav designed for coating large out- 
side surfaces costs about $5,000 for 
the smatlest model and about $40,000 
tor high-powered custom equipment. 
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Non-skid cartons that can be stacked on 
a slope are being made of corrugated 
paperboard with a special surface de- 
veloped by Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. Board with the high-friction sur- 
face is said to be as strong as standard 
container board and to have the same 
sealing and printing characteristics. 
+ 


A new electrostatic printer called the 
Copytron turns out microfilm enlarge- 
ments at a rate of four a minute. In one 
step, this dry printing process blows up 
35-mm., microfilm to as much as 18 by 
24 in. Charles Bruning Co., Inc., of 
Chicago makes the Copvtron for sale at 
$9,750 or lease at $280 a month. 
. 


Dime-sized silicon rectifiers are made 
by P. R. Mallory & Co. to replace 
radio and TV tubes 250 times their 
size. They use a tiny new silicon wafer 
and a new dip-coating process that, 
Mallory says, combine to give them the 
operating reliability formerly associated 
only with costly military rectifiers. 
























SEND FOR NEW COMPLETE 
ECONOMIC STUDY OF 
METROPOLITAN MIAMI 





Let us show you how 
\ your company can 

\ profit by locating in 
7 this fast growing area. 









.. A 24 section, 
complete economic 
; analysis has just 7 
been prepared to supply you ™ 
with complete data which 
will assist in determining © 
how your particular manu- 7 
facturing or statewide, na- 
tional/international distribu- 
tion operation can profit here. 
This important study will be 
a mailed to you free of charge 
® —in strictest confidence—if 
et you write, on your letterhead, 
to the address listed below. 










DADE COUNTY 
DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 
Section: 41 J 
Chamber of Commerce Building __—“4 
Miami, Florida 


clues: 


Published: weekly — closes 12 days in 
advance. 

Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
count 3 words for box number. 


To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 








ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Bor No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of this publication. 
Send to office nearest you. 
NEW YORK 36: P. 0. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Poat St. 








POSITIONS WANTED 
Manager-Tubing; Steel; Fabricating. Manu- 
facturing, Sales, Metallurgical, Cost back- 
ground. PW-8725, Business Week. 


Mature Architectural Sales Engineer desires 


Promotional Work for Building Material. 
Salary $10,000 Plus. PW-8717, Business 
Week. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 
Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd Mortgages, Construction Loans, Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
Inventory, Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
ing Consolidated and increased. Payments 
Reduced. Receivable Discounting. Re-Dis- 
counting and Installment Financing. Long- 
Term Subordinated Note and Debenture Fi- 
nancing. New Ventures Financed. Promotional 
Financing, U. S. & Canada. Sy Field Co., 
1457 Broadway, New York, N. Y. WI 7-7395. 


EXECUTIVE PROBLEMS? 


If your organization is in need of men at 
the executive level try contacting them 
through an inexpensive but effective ad- 
vertisement in BUSINESS WEEK'S own 
classified advertising section..... “clues”. 
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THE TREND 








Moving With Force—and Flexibility 


To its credit, the United Nations has managed, 
for the time being at least, to resolve the Middle 
East crisis. But the U. N. contribution, for all the dis- 
play of skilled diplomacy by Secy. Gen. Hammarsk- 
jold and Norway’s Hans Engen, should not blind 
anyone to the decisive role the U. S. has played in 
making a compromise settlement possible. 

Whatever Middle East mistakes the U. S. may have 
made in the past, there can be no doubt that this 
time the Administration has risen to the occasion 
effectively. It did not listen to the voices of appease- 
ment, which called for a spheres-of-influence deal 
with Moscow, or to the voices of doom, which cried 
Munich at anything less than a war against Nasser. 

The Administration met this summer’s explosion 
in the Middle East with a flexibility—in its military, 
political, and economic policies—to match the 
revolutionary world we live in. This speaks well for 
our ability to cope with further explosions, whether 
they be in the Middle East or Far East, where the 
Chinese Communists now are threatening trouble. 

The fact is that the U. N. would have been help- 
less in the Middle East if the U. S. and Britain had not 
first intervened with force to prevent Arab national- 
ism from moving into a totally destructive phase, in 
which Lebanon and Jordan would have been wiped 
off the map, Israel provoked into a war of survival, 
and established Western interests trampled under 
foot. 

However, this show of force might well have ended 
in a costly, even bloody stalemate, if the U. S. had 
not immediately announced that it was prepared to 
have the U. N. act in its stead. Equally important 
was Pres. Eisenhower’s proposal for a constructive 
program, in which the U. S. stood ready to partici- 
pate, for regional economical development in the 
Middle East. 

Eisenhower’s proposal for an “Arab Bank” is only 
one aspect of the more vigorous and flexible foreign 
economic policy now being launched by the Admin- 
istration (page 14). Spurred in part by the Middle 
East crisis, the Administration has decided to speed 
economic development throughout the non-Com- 
munist world by enlarging the resources of the 
World Bank and International Monetary Fund, by 
adding to the World Bank a new affiliate that cau 
make soft loans, and by supporting regional develop- 
ment banks in Latin America, the Middle East, and 
perhaps Southeast Asia. 

If there are lessons to be learned from the Middle 
East crisis, surely. they are these: 

A democracy like ours must constantly fight an 
inevitable tendency to put off the difficult decisions 
demanded of us in situations that are clearly of an 
explosive character. 

In today’s revolutionary world, the U. S. needs not 
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only a flexible political policy but a flexible foreign 
economic policy—one that takes account of political 
realities while still sticking with the basic purposes 
we set out to achieve at Bretton Woods. 

When our vital interests are at stake, and are 
covered by national commitments, we must be able 
and willing to use force, regardless of noisy threats 
from Moscow or disapproving words from friendly 
neutrals and some of our allies. 


What Price Nonferrous? 


When the House defeated subsidies for nonferrous 
metals last week, it created more problems than it 
settled. For lead and zinc miners are at rock bottom 
while copper suffers from a heavy surplus unevenly 
distributed among producers. The affected mines 
are not just those that we customarily regard as 
marginal; these are ones on which we rely for an 
important portion of our supply. If they are closed 
down, most will flood. If they flood, it may never 
be economic to reopen them. 

Behind all this, there is bitter talk of an unre- 
deemed political pledge. The Administration, to 
forestall high tariffs on metals, offered the subsidy 
bill. Metal state congressmen feel this was, in fact, 
promised them in return for their support of the 
successful trade act extension (which, by clear im- 
plication, bars high tariffs). 

Already Sen. Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) has de- 
manded stockpiling of 100,000 tons of copper (in 
lieu of the 150,000-ton program that died with the 
subsidy bill). And the lead-zinc people will be prac- 
tically camping on the White House lawn in a cam- 
paign for higher duties on imported metal—relief 
recommended to the President by the Tariff Com- 
mission some time ago on the industry’s representa- 
tion of “hardship.” 

This is a situation whose merits are tough to 
appraise. The difficulties of the mining industry and 
its unemployed miners are recognized. Yet the cures, 
to an outsider, must seem worse than the malaise. 

High tariffs are incompatible with our trade policy. 
The subsidy plan, for all its usefulness as a tem- 
porizing action, threatened long-range problems not 
unlike those inherent in farm relief. The same goes 
for stockpiling of unneeded metal to support prices. 

Perhaps time can be bought during the upcoming 
commodity agreement discussions in London. Yet 
any such program would be a long time in taking 
effect while our miners’ woe is now. Sliding-scale 
tariffs—keyed to the prices of the individual metals 
—may yet prove the least restrictive device. These 
would have the virtue at least of working the 
opposite way from ad valorem duties: They would 
disappear as prices rose. 
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CONVA/R JET-LINER hey . 
MASTERPIECE OF ey. CY (CSA ACE 


ee as Velazquez expressed supreme elegance in 
his masterpieces of the 17th Century, Convair’s Jet-Liner will be the finest expression of, elegance 


for travelers in the new jet age. With a totally new concept in luxurious decor by acclaimed artists 


in design and decoration, Convair’s 880 Jet-Liner is truly a modern masterpiece of elegance 


NVAIR j A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS 


TWA. DELTA, TRANSCONTINENTAL (Argentin 




















INSTANTLY YOURS AT ALL TIMES... MANAGEMENT CONTROL 


You’re face to face with descriptive accounting’s 


most exciting performer—the Burroughs Typing 
Sensimatie accounting machine. Like a modern-day 
Aladdin’s lamp, it delivers all the support you could 
want for your decision-making responsibilities. It 


gives you figure facts that are news, not history. 


Burroughs 


j 
/ 


| ” 
in electronics and data processing systems 


“NEW DIMENSIONS | 


Complete facts. Up-to-the-instant facts. Does this 
through high-speed, jam-proof typing. Through an 
increase of fully automatic operations. Through 
versatility, quickness and control features you'll want 
to see, too. Call our nearby branch today. Burroughs 
Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Mich. 


Burroughs and Sensimatie—T M's 


Bd Burroughs Corporation 





